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BIKE NO. 5 


IKE Gand 59 
gu PPOR TERS 


Pre-shrunk! All Bike webbing ‘is pre-shrunk in a special solution, then carefully 
dried without tension. Another reason why Bike gives long-lasting comfort and 
protection—can take hard use for extra washings. 
SALES AGENTS: A. S. Callaway & Co., Inc., 306 Broadway, New York 
Martin & Martin, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago * McDonald & Billmire, 
604 Mission Street, San Francisco *+ John H. Graham & Company, Inc., 
105 Duane Street, New York « H. B. Hughes, 1209 N. Edgefield Ave., Dallas. 


BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dana E, Morrison, President — 41 West 25th Street, Chicago 
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Supporter VV{LT 


IS DANGEROUS. Z 


@ No coach is interested in just part- 
time protection for his athletes. 
Full protection every playing moment 
is essential. And that means proper equipment starting 
with a comfortable, effective non-chafing supporter. 

For these important reasons Bike is chosen by most 
coaches to support all their teams. Bike’s special non- 
wilt features assure the kind of support every athlete 
needs—dependable, long lasting, comfortable. The finer 
materials in Bike guarantee it. And Bike alone in the 
athletic goods field uses famous ““Lastex,” the miracle 
yarn. 

For full protection . . . for lasting protection . . . equip 
your men with Bike, for years the athlete’s favorite. 


BIKE’S NOS. 5 AND 55 OFFER THESE IMPORTANT 
NON-WILT FEATURES 


1. “LASTEX, THE MIRACLE YARN 
THAT MAKES THINGS FIT.”" Bike Nos 
5 and 55 alone in the athletic goods 
field use ‘“‘Lastex yarn.’ The greater 
uniformity of a cross section of “Lastex” 
assures longer life. 


2. NO SIZING TO CAUSE WILT FROM REPEATED LAUNDERINGS. 
Every Bike pouch is full size for maximum wear and comfort. No 
skimping of materials to cause binding. 

3. TEST BIKE YOURSELF FOR ELASTICITY, FOR STRENGTH. No 
sizing or filler assures Bike’s greater elasticity and longer life. 
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“Steel’s ’ 
the Stuff for 
Speed and Feel” 


—JACK PURCELL 


@ Speed—burning, blistering speed to set the fastest pace in badminton. 
It’s centered in the steel shaft of these two new speed bats by sPALDING. 
Designed by the world’s champion, Jack Purcell, for strength, delicate 
weighting and knife-like whip. 

Both bats have special laminations, special reinforcement at the 
throat. Both bats have exclusive Spalding steel shafts. JacK PURCELL 
PERSONAL, the bat the champion uses. Extra-light weight. Large head. 
New over-lap grip. Available: Gut, Nylon or Silk Strung. JacK PURCELL 
AUTOGRAPH, an expert’s bat, an outstanding value. Gut, Nylon or Silk 
Strung. A. G. Spalding & Bros., Division of Spalding Sales Corporation. 


SPALDING SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS (i) 


PERSONAL 


AUTOGRAPH 


SPALDING Badminton Equipment 
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COLLABORATIN 


THE AMERICAN Lf 


BY THIS SIGN WILL YOU KNOW THEM 


This symbol identifies the members of The Athletic 
Institute—the non-profit organization maintained by the 
Athletic Goods Industry to aid in the development of 
sports participation as wholesome recreation for the 


American public. 


It is a mark of distinction—the Pridemark of an industry, 
and is proudly displayed by the member manufacturers 
whose support makes The Athletic Institute possible. 


These member firms deserve your consideration and 
support. We urge you to look for the insignia and to 
co-operate with those who are co-operating with The 


Athletic Institute. 


) Seer 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 


209 SOUTH STATE ST. CHICAGO 
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ITS WILSON TODAY 
IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


NEW NON-SLIP GRIP 


One of the revolutionary features that make this 
great ball the favorite of coaches and players. 


It’s a new type of finest, selected, top-grain leather, processed 
to retain natural softening elements that does it. This new 
finish is not glazy. It gives the fingers a new, cushioned, non- 
slip grip—more relaxed, with less finger tension. New, wider, 
deeper channel seams, with skived edges are an additional 
aid to better gripping and also give the ball better “traction” 
in the air. 

No finer basketball has ever been built. Last-bilt for cali- 
perfect roundness. No stitches. No soft spots. It’s the ball to 
buy and the ball to play in ’42. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 
Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 


EASIER HANDLING 
# 


LESS FINGER TENSION 


New, wider channel seams 


with skived edges. OFFICIAL LAST-BILT BASKETBALLS 


The ball of caliperfect roundness. 
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Blocking for Punts 


By E. R. Godfrey 


Line Coach, Ohio State University, 1932 to 1941 


HERE is no greater responsibility 

placed on the offensive team than 

blocking for the punter. If you take 

the punt away from your opponents by 

blocking the kick, and then add a punt by 

kicking on first down, you reverse the 
position of the field. 

There are various types of punts. First 
is the regular set punt, usually from a punt 
formation; it is, however, possible to punt 
from a single-wing formation, a double- 
wing formation and from various spread 
formations. The second type of punt is 
the quick kick. It is a surprise kick com- 
ing from the formation from which most 
of the offensive play is developed. Some 
formations are better adapted to the quick 
kick than others, due to the position of 
men in that particular formation. 

There are two types of regular set punts, 
one an offensive punt and the other, a de- 
fensive punt. In an offensive punt, the 
offensive team elects to kick on first, sec- 
ond or third down. The players of the 
defensive team cannot concentrate on rush- 
ing the kicker on early downs and sacrifice 
their defensive play against the running 
and passing game. Therefore, the men 
of the offensive team blocking for the 
punter on early downs can be released 
more quickly to cover the punt. 

In a defensive punt the offensive team 
is punting on fourth down or late downs 
deep in their own territory. The defensive 
team often elects to concentrate on block- 
ing the kick and, in return, the offense 
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must use more men to block and block 
longer before being released. When a de- 
fensive punt is indicated, the offensive ends 
must accept blocking responsibilities be- 
fore releasing themselves to cover the kick. 

The objective, back of any system of 
punt protection, is to concentrate on the 
territory over center, to protect it and to 
set up a solid offensive base, made possible 
by the five center linemen. The ends and 
backs contribute through their blocks and 
maneuvering to widen this offensive base. 

Diagram 1 and Illustration 1 show how 
an Offensive line and backfield may co-op- 
erate to protect for the kicker by employ- 
ing the five center men to establish as their 
objective an offensive base around which 
the other members of the team block. 
With the five center men establishing an 
offensive base, the next objective of the en- 
tire team is to widen this base as much 





AETER coaching for fifteen years at 
Wittenberg College, where his 
teams won a high percentage of their 
games, Mr. Godfrey returned to Ohio 
State University, his Alma Mater, as 
line coach. During the past seven 
years, Ohio State has had some out- 
standing lines, several times having 
had the least number of yards scored 
against them of any conference team. 
Regis Monahan, Gus Zarnas, Esco Sar- 
kinen, Inwood Smith and Gomer 
Jones have been named all-Americans 
during Mr. Godfrey’s regime. 





as possible by forcing the defensive men 
to the outside. 

On the protection for a right-footed 
kicker, two offensive backs are placed to 
the right of the formation and one to the 
left. This leaves the left side the weaker, 
which means that the offensive left end 
has added responsibilities before being re- 
leased. In most cases, he will help widen 
the offensive base by stepping into the 
defensive right end, forcing him wide, 
as indicated in Diagram 1. 

The five center men (center, guards and 
tackles) are held responsible for the de- 
fensive men not breaking through the of- 
fensive base, which extends from tackle 
to tackle when the punt is made from a 
punt formation. Each of the five center 
linemen, excluding the offensive center, 
must block any defensive man breaking 
through to his inside, forming the offensive 
base. The backs block out to widen the 
base, as illustrated in Diagram 1. 

The five center men must contribute 
more than merely forming the offensive 
base. They must go down and cover the 
punt, the way in which they go down vary- 
ing according to the type of defense em- 
ployed. The offensive tackles quite fre- 
quently must remain and help the block- 
ing backs by offering to widen the offen- 
sive base before releasing themselves. This 
is particularly true on fourth-down punts, 
when extra defensive linemen are on the 
scrimmage line or a defensive frame-up is 
developing between the the offensive tackle 
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and end, placing extra defensive pressure 
on the offensive backs blocking in that sec- 
tor. 

Your attention is called to Illustration 1, 
which shows how well the offensive team 
has protected the center territory, work- 
ing on the theory set forth in Diagram 1. 

There are two waves going down under 
the punt. The first consists of the two 
offensive ends. The second depends upon 
the defense that is being used and upon 
which offensive lineman can be released. 
Quite often the blocking backs can be re- 
leased before any of the five center line- 
men. If the defensive team is trying for 
a big punt return, they might not rush 
their defensive tackles and ends, but use 
them to block men going down under the 
first wave, thus removing any blocking re- 
sponsibility for the offensive backs and 
ends. 


Defensive Problem One 


Diagram 2 illustrates a simple defense 
that an offensive team must meet when 
protecting the punter. The center and the 
two ends go down in the first wave; the 
two tackles go down in the second wave. 
The center is released when there is no 
defensive man in front of him. The two 
offensive tackles hold their positions for 
three counts, acting as a post for offensive 
guards, each keeping his inside foot sta- 


Illustration 2. 


tionary, but widening the offensive base 
by stepping out at the defensive tackle. 
The offensive tackle, before being released, 
must make a very important contribution 
by holding a solid front wall just a few 
seconds before leaving the line of scrim- 
mage. 

As these five center men release them- 
selves from the line of scrimmage, they 
must first make sure that no defensive man 
from the secondary breaks through the 
opening. As they leave the scrimmage 
line, they must make sure to step into any 
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Diagram 2 





detensive man breaking through from the 
secondary. 

Illustration 2 and Diagram 2 both show 
a simple defensive problem for an offen- 
sive team blocking for the punter. The 
center and two offensive ends are released 
in the first wave. The left end accepts 
extra duty before leaving the scrimmage 


line by stepping with his left foot into the 
defensive right end, forcing him to go 
wide. 

The offensive guards take the defensive 
men in front of them with either a shoul- 
der or cross-body block. At this particu- 
lar point, it must be emphasized that all 
linemen blocking for punt protection must 
not use an aggressive block and commit 
themselves with the snap of the ball. The 
offensive lineman forces the defensive man 
to show and then sets his block. When 
blocking for the punter, a player does not 
need to move the defensive man, but he 
must keep his own body between the de- 
fensive man and the kicker. Poor pro- 
tection for the kicker often develops from 
offensive linemen committing themselves 
with the snap of the ball, giving the de- 
fensive men a chance to out-maneuver 
them and break through the offensive base 
left by the fast charging offensive line- 
men. The offensive tackle drop-steps with 
his outside foot, acting as a post before 
releasing himself and forming the second 
wave. 

The two close backs line up between 
the offensive guard and tackle and one 
yard back of the scrimmage line. With 
the snap of the ball, they step up with 
their inside feet turned toward the side 
line. Their first duty is to see that no 
defensive man charges between them and 
the line of scrimmage. As the defensive 
men charge over their sector, they drive 
these men out, helping to keep the center 
free, and widen the offensive base estab- 
lished by the five center linemen. There is 
one thing the backs must never do and 
that is to leave their positions and go after 
defensive men. See Illustration 3. This 
is an action picture taken in one of the 
Western Conference games. The team in 
white is on the defensive and the team 
in dark uniforms is protecting for the 
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Illustration 4. 


punter. Player 49 on the defensive team 
is getting a direct charge to the spot from 
which the ball is being kicked. This has 
been made possible by the offensive left 
halfback leaving his position to take a 
wider defensive man charging over his 
territory. The defensive end, player 69, 
who has charged well across the line of 
scrimmage, is in no position to block the 
kick. He has been forced wide by the 
released offensive left end. Notice that 
the territory from the offensive tackle 
to tackle, known as the offensive base, 
is one solid wall of offensive and de- 
fensive men. The protection is perfect 
except for player 49 breaking through be- 
tween the offensive base and the left half- 
back. Considerable emphasis must be 
placed upon the backs blocking to make 
sure that they do not leave their positions 
and allow defensive men to get back of 
them. 

In Diagram 2, the fullback, who is the 
second back on the right, lines up directly 
back of the front back, and blocks out. 
His first responsibility is not to allow a 
defensive man to break through between 
the up-back and himself. All ten men, 
excluding the kicker, work on the theory 
of protecting the center territory by set- 
ting up an offensive base and all members 
of the team try to widen this base by pre- 
serving and protecting the center terri- 
tory. 


Illustration 5. 


Defensive Problem Two 


Illustration 4 and Diagram 3 show the 
second simple defensive problem for the 
offensive blockers when protecting the 
punter. Illustration 4 shows very clearly 
what Diagram 1 means by keeping the 
center free from the defensive men. This 
is an excellent picture to show offensive 
blockers what they must accomplish when 
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blocking for the punter. 
In Diagram 3, you will note that the of- 
fensive team is blocking against a defen- 


sive seven-man line, which places defen- , 


sive men over the offensive center, tackles 
and ends. The offensive blockers, in ad- 
justing themselves as to the defensive prob- 
lem as presented in Diagram 3, work on 
the same theory as shown in Diagrams 1 
and 2. The five center men set up an 
offensive base as their first objective. The 
offensive men who have defensive men 
over them stay and block; the others are 
released and cover the punt. 

The backs contribute by preserving the 
center, blocking defensive men away from 
the kicker by widening the offensive base. 
Notice in Illustration 4, the two ends are 
released in the first wave; the two guards 
in the second wave. The fullback takes 
the defensive left end; the blocking back 
takes the defensive left tackle; the right 
tackle takes the defensive left guard; the 
center takes the center; the left tackle 
takes the defensive right guard; the left 
back takes the defensive right tackle; and 
the left end forces the defensive right end 
wide, making it impossible for him to 
block the kick. 

Notice that every offensive blocker, ex- 
cept the center, is using a shoulder block, 
driving the defensive man away from the 
center territory, as shown in Illustration 4. 

Whenever there are defensive men over 








Diagram 3 








the offensive center and tackles and when 
there is no one in front of the offensive 
guards, the two guards step in on the 
defensive man over center before re- 
leasing themselves. See Illustration 5. 
This shows the initial charge of the two 
offensive guards when blocking for the 
punter with a defensive man over the cen- 
ter, as shown in Diagram 3. 

In Illustration 5, each of the two offen- 
sive guards steps with his inside foot to- 
ward the center, going into a shoulder 
block. They pinch and drive the defensive 
man over center just far enough back to 
give the offensive center time to make a 
good pass and then recover into a blocking 
stance to block the man over him, as 
shown in Illustrations 5 and 6. Illustra- 
tion 6 shows the offensive center having 
made his pass to the kicker and then tak- 
ing the defensive man in front of him with 
a cross-shoulder block. Illustration 5 
shows clearly how two offensive guards be- 
fore releasing themselves can legally hold 
the defensive man over center from get- 
ting his initial charge, making it possible 
for the offensive center to make his pass 
and be held responsible for the defensive 
man directly over him. 

Illustration 7 shows the two offensive 
ends, before releasing themselves to cover 
the kick, widening the offensive base by 
stepping with their outside feet into the 
defensive ends, forcing them wide. Notice 
the two defensive ends are so far removed 
from the kicker that they automatically 
have eliminated themselves from a position 
to block the kick. There is a limit as to 
how wide a defensive end can play on the 
line of ‘scrimmage and get to the spot of 
the kick and block it. 

In Illustration 7, the offensive right end 
steps into the defensive left end and re- 
leases himself. The defensive left tackle 
has failed to charge deep enough, and 
would be taken by the fullback. The de- 
fensive left guard is being taken by the 


Illustration 6. 





offensive right. tackle, who has drop- 
stepped with his right foot and is co-oper- 
ating with the close-up back. The offen- 
sive right guard is taking a shoulder block 
on the defensive left guard before releas- 
ing himself. The offensive center has made 
his pass and is holding his position just 
long enough to take care of any sliding 
lineman before going down to cover the 
kick. The left guard is taking the man 
directly in front of him. The left tackle 
is taking the defensive right guard playing 
over him. The left halfback is taking the 
defensive right tackle. The left end is 
forcing the defensive right end wide before 
covering the punt. 


Defensive Problem Three 


Diagram 4 illustrates an offensive team 
blocking for the punt and releasing the 
two offensive ends in the first wave and 
the offensive center and right tackle in the 
second wave. In working out blocking re- 
sponsibilities for this defense, we accept 
the same theory as offered in Diagrams 1 
and 2; that is, the five center men must 
keep a solid offensive base from tackle to 
tackle, and the backs and ends must assist 
in keeping the center free of defensive men 
by widening this offensive base. Notice 
how the offensive right tackle helps widen 
the offensive base before releasing himself 
by holding his left foot stationary and 
stepping wide with his right foot, forcing 
the defensive man to his right to go wide 
as he charges across the scrimmage line. 


Defensive Problem Four 


~ 


Diagram 5 illustrates an offensive team 
blocking for the punt against an eight-man 
line with frame-ups, that make the de- 
fensive charge unusual, for the purpose 
of confusing the offensive blockers. Note 


Illustration 7. 


that the defensive fullback has moved up 
onto the line between the defensive right 
end and tackle. This is distinctively a de- 
fensive punt and the offensive ends must 
recognize this and contribute to the block- 
ing before releasing themselves. The of- 
fensive ends move in closer, making sure 
they are in positions to force wide the two 
men on the end of the line of scrimmage, 


























who are usually designated as defensive 
ends. 

A defensive punt generally develops 
when the offensive team is kicking on late 
downs deep in their own territory or on a 
fourth-down punt. Whenever a defensive 
punt is indicated, fewer offensive men can 
cover the punt, making it necessary for 
the punter to kick out of bounds. It is 
advisable to have the offensive blockers 
block a little longer before releasing them- 
selves to cover the punt. 

The same theory is used in blocking for 
an offensive punt, illustrated in Diagram 1. 
The difference between Diagram 1 and 
Diagram 5 is that the latter is a defensive 
punt and the offensive ends must make a 
definite contribution to the blocking be- 
fore going down. 


Defensive Problem Five 


Blocking for Punts from a Spread For- 
mation: Some of the best teams in the 
country have used the spread formation 
in their punting. The strength of this 
type of formation is that it widens the 
defensive base, which allows more offen- 
sive men to release themselves more 
quickly. When this kick is made from a 
spread formation, the two defensive ends 
are so far removed from the spot of the 
kick that they are eliminated automati- 
cally from blocking the kick. See Diagram 
6 and Illustration 8. Both show an offen- 
sive spread formation with a defensive 
problem. The theory set forth in Dia- 
grams 1 and 2 applies here in working out 
the offensive blocking responsibilities. As 
already stated, a spread formation auto- 
matically spreads the defense, eliminating 
the defensive ends who are too far re- 
moved from the spot of the kick. 

The three center men (the center and 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The Individual Duties of Linemen 


each particular lineman I shall try to 

present the essential qualifications of 
center, guards, tackles, and ends and try 
to explain their duties. 


|: describing the individual duties of 


The Play of the Center 


With some exceptions each position in 
the line requires certain qualifications. The 
center is usually a heavy man, but active. 
He must have a good head, must be steady 
and must not be easily confused. 

It is generally accepted that the center 
position offensively and defensively is the 
most difficult of any line position to play. 
The center is especially conspicuous in of- 
fense, because he handles the ball on each 
play and has certain assignments t e 


mer-eut of the opposiag-tne-—On defense, 
because 0 ih systems, he is drawn 


back into the secondary where he must be 
a fast and reliable tackler and alert on for- 
ward passes. 

The stance of a center man is of great 
importance. The pivot man must have 
his feet well spread. Because of his pass- 
ing, he does not have the advantage like 
other linemen of placing his hand or hands 
on the ground to maintain his balance. 
His feet or one of them must be slightly 
more forward under his body than is re- 
quired of the other linemen. To protect 
himself from a straight-on charge, one foot 
usually is farther back. The foot closer to 
the body must be on the same side as that 
of the passing hand, as this will aid in 
balancing and charging. The hips must be 
kept low to enable him to obtain as good 
a charging position as possible. 

Many games have been lost because of 
poor passes from the center. Above all 
things, the center must be steady and ac- 
curate at passing. Nothing is more help- 
ful to a back than to know that the ball 
will come back to him wherever he wants 
it. Accurate passing will eliminate poor 
starts and disastrous fumbles. Most of 
the present centers employ the spiral pass. 
It is made by placing the ball in the palm 
of the throwing hand while the other hand, 
on top of the ball is used only to guide 
the ball. The pass is made by a quick, 
snappy underhand motion, and the ball 
leaves the finger tips and carries enough 
speed to get to the back in the fastest 
possible time needed on that particular 
play. On a short pass, from the center 
to the quarterback, who is under the pivot 
man, most coaches want the ball to be 
handed to the back with a short, snappy 
back motion. Under proper situations 
the ball can be tossed back. The end- 
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By John L. “Tarzan” Taylor 


Former Line Coach, Marquette University 





BEFORE going to Marquette Uni- 
versity, Mr. Taylor served as line 
coach under his former football tutor, 
Jack Wilce, at Ohio State. “Tarzan” 
Taylor has been ranked for many years 
as one of the outstanding line coaches 
in the country. 





over-end pass is almost obsolete. Is is 
usually taught to a player who cannot con- 
trol the spiral pass. Some coaches, how- 
ever, claim that the end-over-end pass is a 
much safer one to use on a wet field. In 
the end-over-end pass the ball is gripped 
near the end with the palms of both hands 
over the sides and the thumbs across the 
top of the ball. The same amount of 
power is used by both hands in making 
the pass. 

There are some basic principles which 
the center must always keep in mind while 
handling the ball. First, the pass must 
start fast. Secondly, the accuracy and 
control of speed lead to successful plays. 
Next the center must concentrate on his 
objective—to make every pass to the best 
of his ability. It is essential that all passes 
must be started and made the same. That 
means that the same grip, placement of 
hands, arms, and body position must be 
present in every pass whether it is short 
or long, to the left or right or straight 
back, high or low, and either fast or slow. 
There should be absolutely nothing in the 
action of any part of the center’s body, 
before passing the ball, that may give the 
defensive line any information. A tip-off 
is usually the result of the- center having 
too much weight on the ball. A’ smart 
center will, when he knows his backs are 
ready for the ball, always pass when the 
defensive line is off-side and his own men 
on-side, therefore gaining a five-yard pen- 
alty. On the other hand he should never 
pass the ball if his own team “jumps” the 
ball, even though the starting signal has 
been given. A center should follow the 
ball and be the first to line up. As to 
the accuracy of his pass, the pivot man 
must always concentrate on the spot to 
which he intends to pass. To make his 
blocking easier, the center must watch his 
man as much as possible and note his po- 
sition. If the center is to direct the team 
on defense he must communicate with the 
line and the backfield. He must know 
his opponents’ offense better than any 
individual and he should have a fair 
knowlege of the personnel of that team. 

The center on defense has much free- 
dom in his playing. While playing in the 
line he assumes a low charging position. 


It is his first task to stop line plunges. 
If, when he is playing in a seven-man 
line, a pass develops, he may and should 
drop back into the secondary. When- 
ever a punt is certain, the center can go 
into any position in the line, stand high 
and slice through the offense. He can 
also drop back to block the first lineman, 
other than the ends, who is going down 
the field to cover the punt, or he can 
open a hole in the line for a back to go 
through and block the kick. As a rule, 
the center should be in the line, if the 
offensive quarterback is under his center 
to receive the ball. Some centers play 
rather high and about a yard behind the 
line of scrimmage. From this position 
they can watch the offensive backs and 
be ready to pull in wherever the play is 
going. The weakness in this style is that 
the pivot man is often fooled by trick 
plays. The question is asked as to whether 
or not a center should help the ends on 
end runs while playing in a seven-man line. 
This cannot be answered unless more is 
known about the center’s ability to di- 
agnose plays, his speed, and the strength 
of his line as compared with that of the 
opponents. It is usually safer for an in- 
experienced center to take care of his 
position and defensive passing first. To- 
day most coaches use a six-man line. In 
this case the center has to be a good open 
field tackler and exceptionally fast. As 
to his pass defense, he must co-operate 
with the backfield. In the line, the cen- 
ter must take his position according to the 
offense. While he is shifting, it is the 
pivot man’s duty to bring the rest of the 
line over to have proper spacing. 

In the selection of a good center a coach 
has a hard job. So many qualifications 
are necessary that sometimes it is diffi- 
cult to judge whether to pick a man with 
“these or those” abilities. All things be- 
ing equal, the center with the most fight- 
ing spirit and alertness is usually the one 
chosen. 


The Play of the Guard 


For a perfect guard, a coach, whenever 

ssible, likes a man with weight, speed, 
afd aggressiveness. The matter of weight 
is not so important as the other qualifi- 
cations. It is usually the guard that pulls 
out of the line and runs interference for 
the backfield. Here it is a matter of speed 
which seldom can be found in an especially 
heavy man. Probably the best example 
in recent years of a fast guard was Metz- 
ger of Notre Dame. With his aggressive- 

af (Continued on page 55) 
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The Value of School and College 
Athletics in the Present Crisis 


By 


JOHN L. GRIFFITH 


Ill. 


The Responsibility of Educational 


Administrators 


hg the May issue of the Athletic Journal we called 
attention to the fact that, during and following 
this war crisis, the value of physical education was 
being and would continue to be appraised. Today 
our attention is centered on the problem as to 
whether we should send another American expedi- 
tionary force to Europe, and on the production of 
war material, both for our own use and for that of 
Great Britain and her allies. It is natural that what 
thought is given to education should be in terms of 
the contribution that education is making to our 
defense effort. There seems to be quite general 
agreement that athletics are of some value in train- 
ing our young men for military and naval service. 
The fact remains, however, that we who believe that 
athletics, properly conducted, are of value, not only 
in war but also in peace, have not succeeded in con- 
— our people that athletic sports are an essen- 
tial. 

As we have suggested before, there are some 50,- 
000 men and women engaged in some form of physi- 
cal education work in the United States. If each of 
these persons were to do his or her part in the way 
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of presenting the facts concerning athletics, it 
would be tremendously worth while. 

In the September Journal attention is called to 
a situation that militates against the fullest and 
best use of physical education in the schools and 
colleges. This summer we interviewed a number of 
high school coaches who are employed by schools 
in states that have passed a compulsory physical 
education bill. The majority of the coaches inter- 
viewed stated that the only physical education work 
being conducted in their schools was of the inter- 
scholastic athletic variety. They stated definitely 
that the physical education law was being ignored 
by the school men who were responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the educational work in the schools 
where they were employed. 

Thirty-eight states have since the last war passed 
compulsory physical education laws as applicable 
to the work in the public schools. If the superin- 
tendents and principals in the states that have 
passed these laws do not observe the law, then the 
blame should rest on their shoulders and not on 
the shoulders of the coaches and physical directors. 

We would be the last to decry the value of what 
has come to be known as academic education. When 
a nation, however, is fighting for its life more stress 
will naturally be placed on physical training than 
on what our ancestors called ‘‘book larnin’.’’ 

It would be fine if a survey could be made for the 
purpose of ascertaining how many high schools in 
states where physical education is required under 
the law are observing the minimum requirements 
of the law. 

It may be assumed that more attention will be 
paid to military training and physical training in 
the educational institutions this year than has been 
true for a number of years past. There is not much 
danger, however, that this work will be overdone. 

Here, then, is a job for us to do. The job consists 
of trying to convince those who are responsible for 
the educational policies of the schools of this coun- 
try that the physical education program should be 
given a place in the curriculum. After the last war 
it was frequently pointed out that we did not have 
enough trained men and women to conduct physical 
education classes properly in the schools of the na- 
tion. Today the trouble is that our men and women 
who have been trained to do the work are not given 
the opportunity to do a good job. This is speaking 
in general terms. There are some superintendents 
and principals who recognize the value of properly 
conducted physical education activities and they are 
giving their physical education staff every oppor- 
tunity to improve the health and physical fitness of 
the children entrusted to their care. 

We cannot wait for the government or someone 
else to solve this problem for us. If you, who are 
engaged in physical education work, agree with the 
writer of this editorial regarding this matter, then 
the next thing is to do something about it. 

Possibly all that you can do is to reason with the 
men who shape the educational policies, and do your 
work so well that they will appreciate the value of 
physical education. 
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Excise Tax on Athletic Goods 


Sree the revenue Act of 1941 imposes a tax on 
sporting goods and athletic goods, and since this 
is a matter that concerns the schools and colleges, it 
is well to examine some of the factors involved. 

Sporting goods were taxed in the 1917 War Reve- 
nue Act. The act endeavored to tax certain luxury 
articles ten per cent. The 1921 House bill reduced 
the tax to five per cent. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee proposed certain changes and finally the tax 
on sporting goods was repealed and no new tax 
imposed until 1933. 

In 1932 the House again proposed a tax on sport- 
ing goods to the amount of ten per cent. The Senate 
Kinance Committee eliminated many of the excises 
and proposed including the tax on sporting goods. 
In conference the list of articles, however, was re- 
vised and taxed ten per cent. The 1938 Congress 
eliminated several excises, including that on sport- 
ing goods. This was done on the recommendation 
of the treasury and of a special sub-committee of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The sub-committee in question was appointed by 
the House ways and means committee to study the 
whole field of internal revenue taxation. The work 
of the sub-committee was carried on from Novem- 
ber 4, 1937, to January 14, 1938. Among other 
things, this committee reported that ‘‘the ten per 
cent rate of tax bears severely on the youth of the 
country; especially the use of football and baseball 
equipment. ’’ 

You will recall that there was no tax on sporting 
goods from 1938 until the present time. The House 
Ways and Means Committee approved in substance 
the bill that was passed very much as recommended 
by the treasury and this bill is now before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittees of the past have, generally speaking, been 
disposed to exempt certain types of athletic goods 
from tax impositions. There are a number of very 
good reasons why certain types of athletic goods, 
at least, should not be taxed. It seems clear that the 
American people should, in so far as possible, pay 
as they go. In other words, we should submit to 
heavy taxation rather than borrow large sums of 
money and pass the debts on to our children. Ap- 
parently our generation is going to leave a debt of 
approximately one hundred billion dollars for our 
children to pay. We are, furthermore, drafting our 
young men to fight our wars. Therefore, it seems 
only fair that we should not impose a tax on the 
equipment used very largely by our boys and young 
men. 

That goods used in the playing of softball, hard 
ball, basketball, football and tennis are used very 
largely by boys, girls and young people in general, 
no one can deny. We do not impose an excise on 
schoolbooks and we should not tax the equipment 
used by our children in the pursuit of an academic 
education. By the same token, we should not place 
a tax on athletic goods, which is used very largely 
by boys and girls of school and college age. Aca- 
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demic education is important at all times. Likewise 
physical education is also important. In time of 
war more emphasis should be placed on physical 
education than in times of peace. In fact, if we 
finally get into this war and it lasts five or ten years 
as some are predicting, then the old law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest will operate and the question as 
to whether or not we will be fit enough to survive 
will be determined, partly at least, in terms of the 
physical fitness of the young people who do the 
fighting. Of course the field of production behind 
the lines is important and that work is not done 
primarily by the youth of the land, but the fighting 
is done by our boys; therefore they should be en- 
couraged to follow a thorough and effective course 
in physical education at the same time that they 
are in pursuit of an academic education. 

If these premises are sound, then the principle 
that should be considered in connection with the 
Revenue Act in question should definitely indicate 
the lack of wisdom in taxing athletic goods used by 
our young people. 

It is true that a tax on goods used in the five 
sports mentioned would probably not gross more 
than one million dollars and the cost of collecting 
the tax would not leave much thereafter. We are, 
however, thinking of this problem in terms of gen- 
eral principles and are convinced that physical edu- 
cation activities are essential in times such as the 
present. It is hoped that the Congress will again 
decide that an excise tax on athletic goods is a tax 
on the children and should be eliminated. 


Breaking Records 


HE press the other day reported that a commit- 

tee had recommended to the British Parliament 
that decorations and honors be awarded war work- 
ers who break production records in factories en- 
gaged in government work. It further stated that 
the press lauded the recommendation and stated 
that the British had learned a valuable lesson from 
their new ally, Russia. 

This all reminds one of the communist attitude 
toward competition. Communists do not believe in 
champions and championships. They do not believe 
that superiority is more to be desired than medioc- 
rity and inferiority. It may be fine to experiment 
with funny theories in peace time, although we 
doubt it, but in war time nations who become in- 
volved have to compete or die. 

We are reminded of an incident that occurred in 
the Middle West some years ago. The communists 
in a university town objected because a football 
coach who had had an unusually successful season 
was given public recognition. When asked why 
they objected these communists replied, ‘‘ Football 
is part of the competitive capitalistic system. We 
do not believe in the competitive system, therefore 
we do not believe in football.”’ 

After all, when some newspaper suggests that 
Great Britain has learned the idea of competition 
from communist Russia, people with a sense of hu- 
mor will smile. 
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Modern Post 
Blocking 
and Why 


By Ellison E. Ketchum 


Line Coach, University of Denver 


HE easiest course for a coach to follow in the coaching game 

is the one that he has traveled long and knows well. In other 

words, most coaches are reluctant to accept changes or innova- 

tions because they refuse to hazard their reputations on an uncharted 
and unfamiliar course. 

Football has changed in every phase of the game. In fact there is 
little resemblance, other than the fanfare, between the present-day 
game and the game as it once was played. 

With the changes, many of which have been effected along the lines 
of sensationalism, there have come many fundamental changes and 
many of these are found in modern line play. 

Certain fundamentals will in all probability never change. There 
will always be a premium on the lineman who has the ability to ob- 
serve the five basic principles of line play which are: 1. Use the 
eyes. 2. Keep the feet under the body. 3. Work under the opponent 
4. Keep the body squarely between the opponent and the bull 
5. Break quickly down field for a secondary assignment. 

When Clyde W. (Cac) Hubbard became head football coach at the 
University of Denver in 1939, he was aware that modern line play 
demanded more than the aforementioned principles. As a result he 
concentrated his efforts in the direction of effecting a system of line 
blocking that would answer some of the modern needs. The result of 
this effort is what we refer to as modern post blocking. 

There are many coaches using the post principle in their offensive 
line blocking. Furthermore, the ramifications of this system are as 
devious and varied as the number using this style of play. 

In our system of post blocking we have worked out a nomenclature 
which is simple and meaningful. We refer to the blocker who main- 
tains contact and completes the block as the post blocker. The team 
mate who is released for downfield blocking is the screen blocker 


The Standard Post Block 


We employ three different methods of effecting a post block and 
these are used in accordance with the style of defensive play which 
the opposition presents. Illustrations 1, 2, 3 and 4 represent the 
simple, standard post block. This is the method most frequently used 
in post systems everywhere. Illustration 1 shows the offensive stance 
which we recommend for post blocking. It is a stance characterized 
by a body position that is almost parallel to the ground. The head 
and eyes are up, shoulders square,’and the weight evenly distributed 
This position lends itself to a good fast charge which is forward first 
then up. This is also a comfortable stance for preliminary finesse 
such as the head bob or for blocking variations such as the solid front 
for kicks and the retreat or buck blocking for pass protection. Il- 
lustration 2 is a rear view of the stance that we recommend for post 
blocking. The defensive player (white) is shown in a normal defensive 
stance. 

Illustration 3 shows the inception or contact position for the simple 
standard post block. The defensive lineman is being divertec! to th 
left. The offensive post blocker is on the left. The post blocker steps 
forward with his inside foot, thus checking his opponent’s defensive 
charge by hitting him amidship and crotch high. Simultaneously the 
screen blocker steps forward with his outside foot (the step and 
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charge are together) and contacts the defender somewhere between 
the hip and the shoulder, preferably at the hip. Note the arm, 
shoulder and head position of the screen blocker. The impact of the 
screen blocker’s charge should divert the defender to a point where 
the post blocker can shift to a position of advantage for the comple- 
tion of the block. The screen blocker is now moving into the second- 
ary on a downfield blocking assignment. 

[llustration 4 shows the conclusion of the standard post block. 
The post blocker has gained a position of advantage from which he 
ean complete the block alone. The screen blocker, having intention- 
ally stepped by, is in a position to assume a secondary blocking assign- 
ment. He would not leave his first assignment unless the post blocker 
had gained the proper blocking as a result of the blocking principles 
involved. 

One additional advantage of this type of block is readily appreciated 
when it is realized that not only a defensive player has been diverted 
but an offensive lineman has removed himself from the pile, thus 
enlarging the hole in the defensive set-up. 


The Spike Post Block 


Illustrations 5, 6 and 7 show the spike post block. This style of 
blocking is particularly adapted to the hand fighter or sliding type of 
lineman. It works well on the leggy or rangy lineman. We find it 
very effective as a method of blocking defensive tackles with the end 
and wing back. 

In Illustration 5 the defensive lineman is in a handfighting position 
which makes the spike post block ideal. The post blocker, on the 
left, will shoot a fake shoulder block at the defender’s right knee, 
followed by the near leg being driven into the opponent with a slight 
roll of the hips. Contact is made with the hip and the thigh. The 
momentum of the post blocker must carry him through the defender 
in such a manner that contact will not be lost when impact from the 
screen blocker moves the defender aside and back. The inception of 
the spike post block is shown in Illustration 6. The post blocker is 
in excellent position, showing the down roll of the hip. The screen 
blocker’s left arm should be elevated to a more advantageous position. 
The completion of this block is shown in Illustration 7. The post 
blocker will, with a slight roll of the hip and thigh, gain a position of 
advantage as the defender is completely unbalanced by the original 
contact. The screen blocker in this style of post block is likewise 
released for downfield blocking. 

Illustration 8 shows a typical defensive line stance encountered 
by teams using a balanced line offense. This defensive style of player 
isa driver and frequently employs submarining tactics which have a 
tendency to pile up the offense, thus making normal blocking in- 
effectual. 

In order to combat this style of defensive gesture, we have found 
the cross post block most useful. Illustration 9 shows the inception 
of this block. The post blocker on the left pivots obliquely to the 
right, catching the force of the charge on his left shoulder and back. 
Simultaneously the screen blocker boosts the defender to the left 
through the solid shoulder contact at the hip. This combination con- 
tact will hold the defender long enough for the post blocker to switch 
quickly his charging direction back to the left. At the conclusion of 
the block, the post blocker will have taken the position shown in 
Illustration 10. The screen blocker is, of course, released for a 
secondary assignment, provided the block has worked to a successful 
conclusion. 

Coaches should bear in mind when considering offensive post line 
play that: 

1. Posting demands much work and will be successful only after 
the mastery of such fundamentals as stance, charge and tonus. 

2. Posting, once mastered, will keep your lineman off the ground 
and in a position to pick up the ball-carrier downfield after a success- 
ful play. No longer will you find a half dozen defenders ganging 
your ball-carrier while the offensive linemen watch the “kill” from 
the scrimmage line. 

3. Posting will remove some of your own dead wood from the 
focal point of attack and give the ball-carrier a chance for a break- 
away, 
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4. Posting is a versatile style of offensive line play and when 
coupled with stationary and nuisance blocks, best effected from 
a high stance, will take care of your offensive line problems. 

5. It is adaptable to changing defensive set-ups, in that it is 
equally effective against either a five, six, or seven-man line. 


Whatever style of line play you employ, vigor together with 
a dauntless spirit on the part of your players will cover a multi- 
tude of technical errors. In our opinion, however, modern post 
blocking will eventually find its place and will adequately serve 
you as a means of staging a successful offense. 


Six-Man Football 


Six-Man Football as 
Played by the 


Champions of Oregon 


By Stephen Epler 
Originator of Six-Man Football and 
Chairman Rules Committee 


LTHOUGH once the metropolis of 
southern Oregon—back in the 
gold mining period of the past 

century—the town of Jacksonville has 
shrunk to a tenth of its former size. Its 
state champion six-man football team of 
1940 has brought back some of the glory 
that had departed. This team, coached by 
L. A. Patterson, rode roughshod over its 
opponents to win the Southern Oregon 
Conference championship. It accepted 
the challenge of the strong Monroe team, 
undefeated in the North, and trounced the 
Monroe sextette 51-6. In fifteen games of 
six-man football (two years of play), Jack- 
sonville scored more points (555) against 
their opponents, than did its basketball 
team in sixteen games (537 points). In- 
cidentally, the basketball team was dis- 
trict champion. 

In this article the writer will attempt to 
present some of the experiences, methods 
and system of this successful Jacksonville 
High School team. Such an over-all view 
should be useful to coaches who are teach- 
ing six-man football for the first time, and 
perhaps helpful to experienced coaches in 
comparing notes on what another coach is 
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doing. Coach Patterson makes no claim 
to have originated all the methods and 
ideas he used. Like all good coaches he 
picks up ideas wherever they may be 
found, keeps those that work and throws 
out those that do not. 

Let us take a look at Jacksonville’s 
plays. Some coaches are inclined to have 
too many plays and to over-emphasize 
them at the expense of fundamentals, de- 
fense and other aspects of the game. But 
the plays may just as well come first, as 
most of us look at them first regardless of 
their position in the article. 


The “T” Formation 


Patterson’s basic formation was the “T 
formation. (Diagram 1.) The ends played 
about four yards outside the center and 
the quarterback squatted close to center. 
The quarterback handled the ball on all 
plays from this formation. The halfback 
and fullback played about four yards be- 
hind the line and about four yards apart. 


A Power Play Through the Line 


In Diagram 2, a power play through the 
line, the quarterback took the ball from 
center, turned, and keeping low, faked it 
to the halfback. The halfback ran low as 
if he had the ball and went on to block out 
the defensive fullback. The offensive full- 
back took the ball from the quarterback 
(certain that this was a clear pass) and 
cut behind, then outside the half who was 
leading the play. The line blocked as 
shown in the diagram. When the defense 
expected this play and took positions to 


stop it, Jacksonville pulled a surprise by 
letting the halfback carry the ball if a 
short gain was needed, or by shooting a 
short pass to the right end as in the fol- 
lowing play. 


A Short Pass Over Center with a 
Double Lateral 


Diagram 3 shows a short pass over cen- 
ter with a double lateral. After getting 
the ball from the snapper, the quarter- 
back turned and faked the ball to the 
backs. This gave the right end time to 
fake a block and cut behind the defensive 
center so as to take a short forward pass 
from the quarter. The pass used here 
was sometimes a two-handed basketball 
pass. The halfback took a lateral from 
the end and in turn tossed a lateral to the 
fullback. These laterals were considered 
optional, especially the second, and were 
thrown only if the ball-carrier had a 
tackler in his path, and the receiver of the 
lateral was open. Marion Hardy, Jack 
sonville’s quarter, was clever at feints and 
a good ball-handler. 


An End Run from the “T” Formation 


In Diagram 4, an end run from the “T”’ 
formation, the quarterback turned quickly 
and flipped a clear pass to the halfback 
who sped to the right, around end. The 
quarterback went down to lead the play 
and took out the secondary. Jacksonville 
was fortunate in having fleet-footed Ed 
McGinty to carry the ball on this play 

The blocking on the end-round play, 
shown in Diagram 5, was the same as on 
the preceding end run. The timing, of 
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course, was a couple of seconds slower. (If 
a team is too slow in timing its blocks on 
an end run, a play such as this might 
solve the difficulty.) The left end turned 
as soon as the ball was snapped and re- 
ceived the clear pass when directly behind 
the quarterback. Cliff McGinty, a rugged 
and fast left end, insured the success of 
this play. 
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An End Run from a Fake End-Around 


The end run from a fake end-around, 
shown in Diagram 6, was made to look 
like an end-around play at the start by 
having the two backs fake to the right. 
The quarterback faked to the left end as 
he came by, then cut to the left and tossed 
a clear pass to the fullback who went 
under to the left. Coach Patterson gave 
credit for this play to one of his players, 
Ryans. The scrubs, by use of a playing 
signal, had been stopping the end-around 
play, so Ryans doped this one out one 
night in bed. He gave it to the varsity in 
a huddle and ran it for a touchdown to 
the surprise of the scrubs and the coach. 
Coaches will find it good psychology to 
use any worth-while ideas players may 
have. Players will try twice as hard to 
make their own plays succeed. I might 
suggest that this play is a good one to use 
when the defense sucks over to stop the 
end-around play. 


A Delayed Pass 


The delayed pass, shown in Diagram 7, 
had four receivers. The quarterback 
tossed a clear pass to the halfback which 
made it legal for him to run, when neces- 
sary. All four receivers went to the right, 
into the zone of the defensive halfback. 
The left end went deep while the right end 
blocked out the defensive end, then cut be- 
hind him. The center dropped back to 
block for the passer. 


The Defense 


Defense is too often neglected by six- 
man coaches. True, a team with nothing 
but a defense will not fare well in six-man 
because there are so few scoreless ties. A 
team, however, with nothing but an of- 
fense cannot expect to win, because every 
time it scores, the opponents can get pos- 
session of the ball and likewise score. Jack- 
sonville used very effectively the 3-2-1 de- 
fense with the secondary inside the ends. 
By slight rearrangements to strengthen a 
weak position a strong defense resulted. 

Diagram 8 shows how the secondary 


shifted to strengthen the center position 
when a substitute center was sent in the 
game, or when the opponents were bom- 
barding the area over center with passes. 
The circles show the changed positions. 

If there was a weak player in the right 
end position he could be covered by hav- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Twenty-Nine Outstanding Plays 
in the 1941 All-Star Game 


HE requests for plays from the 
Tose T formation may best be 

answered by presenting diagrams of 
some plays used in the All-Star Game at 
Chicago since the Chicago Bears’ offense 
is based on that formation. 

Many coaches this year will base their 
offense around the T formation, which we 
feel should more rightly be called the 
quarterback-handles-the-ball formation. 
The T formation in itself is one of the 
oldest formations in football and was used 
exclusively by teams of fifty, forty and 
thirty years ago. It was then as now run 
from a balanced line. About the turn of 
the century coaches began experimenting 
with box formations, shifts and spreads. 

Later Knute Rockne had remarkable 
success using the T formation and the bal- 
anced line. With this he worked in the 
shift which was to be known as the Notre 
Dame shift and the system came to be 
known as the Notre Dame system. 

The modern T formation is therefore 
a combination of many offenses, the most 
notable change being the use of the man- 
in-motion principle. This permits a flanker 
without the required pause as in the single 
wing, double wing, short punt and Notre 
Dame systems. 

The first eight diagrams illustrate plays 
used by the All Stars. The entire All-Star 
offense was run from the single wing-back 
formation. 

Diagram 8 is the play with which the 
All Stars scored their second touchdown. 
Charlie O’Rourke, Boston College’s great 
little passer received the ball from center, 
faded back and passed for forty yards to 
Jackie Robinson, the fine colored back 
from U.C. L. A. Robinson outran Bobby 
Swisher, the fastest man on the Bear 
squad, to take the pass over his shoulder. 

In Diagrams 9-29, the T formation as 
employed by the Chicago Bears is shown. 
All of the line plays were fast hitting, 
quick opening plays. Every play with the 
exception of Diagram 17 showed man-for- 
man blocking. In that play the center and 
guard teamed on the man playing the cen- 
ter of the defensive line. It should also be 
noted that in these plays, the quarter- 
back does all the passing and that the ends 
are split a yard and a half out, both ex- 
amples being characteristic of the modern 
T formation. 

Because of a limited amount of space 
we are not writing out the blocking as- 
signments. However, should any play not 
be clear, detailed information will be sent 
upon receipt of a request addressed to the 
Service Bureau of the ATHLETIC JOURNAL. 
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An Adequate Health and Physical 


Education Program 


IVE minutes is a short time to de- 
F velop an attractive treatment of this 

topic; consequently, I have set forth 
a few items in outline form, which I be- 
lieve to be definite factors in the establish- 
ment of an acceptable program in health 
and physical education. 

The word adequate in the title of this 
topic is surely highly elastic in its conno- 
tations. What do we mean by adequate? 
Without consulting Webster for a defini- 
tion, let us accept it as a description of 
anything that is sufficient to a point of 
minimum satisfaction. If this is correct, 
what is our problem? 

We have a group of high school stu- 
dents. How can we adequately provide 
for their physical and health education? 
I offer these agenda: 

First—A minimum of one period per 
week for health instruction. The subject 
should create desirable personal health 
habits, promote safety in the home and 
factory, instruct in first aid and provide 
sufficient information on sex behavior. 
There should be semi-annual medical ex- 
aminations for all secondary school stu- 
dents, remedial defects to be regularly 
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By Elwood A. Geiges 
Frankford High School, Philadelphia 


checked by a nurse. As a result of the 
examinations the pupils would be classified 
as being able to participate in regular 
work, modified work or no physical 
activity whatsoever. 

The health instruction period should 
place great importance on the necessity 
of having any remedial defects corrected 
and thus aid the nurse in her check-ups. 
The establishment of free clinics would 
be essential for the proper treatment of 
the poorer students. 

Second—Sufficient gymnasium and ath- 
letic field space, with necessary material, 
equipment, and facilities. 

This is the “bugaboo” of all teachers. 
We all imagine we should do a much bet- 
ter job with ideal conditions. And while 
it is probably true we must guard against 
the tendency to spend too much time cry- 
ing about what should be. There are few 
of us that do not need space and equip- 
ment. We should make every effort to 
convince the public that now is the time 
to give us what we need to achieve our 
aims for the youth of the nation, and de- 
vote real energy in striving for the best 
results with what we have. 


The most important facilities needed are 
a good gymhasium and shower space, the 
shower and locker rooms so arranged that 
they can be used for outdoor classwork 
also. 

Third—Properly trained personnel. 
There is a tendency for a number of the 
teacher training colleges to go “overboard” 
in one phase of physical education. Some 
will overemphasize athletics, some ap- 
paratus work or formal gymnastics, and 
others progressive self-activity. In most 
of these situations an important phase of 
our work is either minimized or neglected 
altogether. Consequently, a number of 
our teachers are without the benefit of 
desired experience and training. The new 
set of national examinations for teaching 
of all subjects is an attempt to remedy this 
overbalance. 

Finally—A program that fits the needs 
of the children, the facilities available, 
and the demands of the community. The 
fundamental need of the student is a sound 
body. The physical examination will 
eliminate those who might be harmfully 
affected by attending regular classes, and 

(Continued on page 44) 
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IGHT football is now fifteen years 
old. During this time it has gone 
a long way toward establishing 


itself as an American institution. Each 
year hundreds of schools install equipment 
to get in step with the trend toward night 
athletics. Progressive educators rapidly are 
coming to realize that night football not 
only will balance the football budget, but 
also will lend a helping hand to the finan- 
cial side of a well-rounded athletic pro- 
gram. Most properly lighted athletic 
fields are used for a great many functions 
other than football. This, of course, not 
only increases the utility of the lighting 
system, but also enhances the value of the 
athletic field. Evening activity enables 
the participation of whole family groups, 
which broadens the community benefit to 
a marked degree. 


Light 


Let us assume for a minute or two that 
the writer of this article is a coach, a school 
principal, or a school superintendent, who 
has cherished a hope that the benefits of 
night athletics might come to his own 
community. The first step is to get in- 
formation so that the proposition can be 
discussed in detail. Let us select someone 
who can quickly, concisely, and clearly 
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LIGHT! for Athletics 


By Don L. Harding 
Lighting Engineer 


give us details on HOW TO LIGHT OUR 
FOOTBALL FIELD. When any of us 
want to get a specific answer to a problem 
in law, we go to the best lawyer about 
whom we know, when we want informa- 
tion on a problem in accounting, we call 
on a certified public accountant; and 
when we want to know something about 
chemistry, we look up a chemist who spe- 
cializes in the field and will give us the 
information we want. When we want to 
light a football field, we should call on a 
company that makes its major business 
the lighting of athletic areas; a company 
with the proper experience and _back- 
ground, that knows best how to do the 
job in a school the size of ours with the 
potential drawing field that we have. 
There are several companies which can 
give us this information, but let us be sure 
that the company we select specializes in 
correct outdoor lighting. It is conceded, 
therefore, that the first step is to get the 
information about our particular type of 





HOSE schools which this summer 

asked for information on lighting 
athletic fields should not delay in their 
installations. Material is becoming 
scarce but some of the manufacturers 
are not devoting all their production to 
defense and can still supply school 
equipment. 








layout, and then to select a company which 
is outstanding in the field. What do we 
find out? 


The Projectors 


Although the distribution of light over 
the entire gridiron is in reality a separate 
item from that of the projector or the re- 
flector itself, they are so closely connected 
that they should not be separated. If we 
employ a projector which has a sufficiently 
large reflecting surface, of a type that will 
produce a glow in the fore part of the 
projector which will cause the light to 
emit as a blanket, there will be no streaks, 
sharp shadows or orange hues. Rather, 
we will get a blue-white blanket of soft 
light out of each reflector. The correct 
type of unit will weld the lumin output of 
two separate 1500 watt lamps into one 
luminous glow. Each reflector when 
turned on separately should show a per- 
centage of light over the entire field. As 
we turn on a lighting system with eighteen, 
twenty-four or thirty individual units 
(each projector with a minimum of two 
1500 watt lamps), we will have just that 
many blankets of light over the entire 
field, all welded together into a deep, mel- 
low flood of uniform glare-free light. It 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Professor Emeritus of the Theory and 
Practice of Athletics 


TILL busy at his desk in the great 
WJ Field House which bears his name is 
America’s first “Professor Emeritus of 
Physical Education,” Fielding H. Yost. 
Retired at the age of seventy after forty 
years of service at the University of 
Michigan as football coach and director 
of athletics, Mr. Yost’s interests in youth 
and sports continue unabated as do those 
of his old colleague and rival, A. A. Stagg, 
still active as football coach at the College 
of the Pacific. 

From the hundreds of congratulatory 
messages and resolutions which greeted 
him upon his retirement, Mr. Yost pos- 
sibly is most proud of the resolution of the 
Board of Regents of the University of 
Michigan, which conferred upon him the 
unique title, “Professor Emeritus of the 
Theory and Practice of Athletics.” The 
Regents’ resolution read: 

“On April 30, 1941, Fielding Harris 
Yost attained the age of seventy years 
and thereby became eligible for retirement 
from active service as Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Athletics and Di- 
rector of Athletics at the end of the 
present semester. Mr. Yost’s association 
with the University of Michigan, which 
began in 1901 when he became its football 
coach, has been long and fruitful. To the 
students and alumni of Michigan, and to 
the young people in whose welfare he has 
always felt an intense interest, it has 
meant much more than a record, however 
impressive, of contests won and national 
acclaim. To very many, Mr. Yost’s ex- 
ample of hard play, fine sportsmanship, 
clean living and good citizenship has been 
a potent inspiration for the attainment of 
the type cf earnest, honorable manhood 
which he has so well illustrated. For the 
University of Michigan, in addition, Mr. 
Yost, as Director of Athletics since July 
1, 1921, has furnished much of the energy 
and leadership required for the successful 
completion of the program of athletics for 
all, which has made our facilities for 
recreational sports available for the use of 
both men and women, unrivaled in quality 
and extent in this country. On his retire- 
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ment from these many responsibilities, Mr. 
Yost can look back upon many a task well 
done. For all these reasons, the Regents 
of the University of Michigan have 
adopted the foregoing memoir to be in- 
cluded in the official Proceedings, together 
with the following resolution: 

“Be it Resolved by the Regents of the 
University of Michigan, That on the at- 
tainment of his seventieth birthday, and 
the completion of forty years of loyal and 
distinguished service to this University, 
the retirement of Fielding Harris Yost 
from the Professorship of the Theory and 
Practice of Athletics and the Directorship 
of Athletics, under the regulations as pro- 
vided by the by-laws, and with retiring al- 
lowance to date from July 1, 1941 be ap- 
proved; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the title of Professor 
Emeritus of the Theory and Practice of 
Athletics is hereby conferred upon Mr. 
Yost, in grateful appreciation of the bene- 
fits which have come to the University of 
Michigan through his long association with 
it, and that the Regents express to him 
their good wishes for many long and 
healthful years to come.” 


Justifying Our Athletic Programs to 
the People 


E who are in athletics believe that 
we do not need to justify the exist- 
ence of our program. Since the emer- 
gencies of the time demand, first of all, a 
physically fit youth we have suggested edi- 
torially that athletic depaftment adminis- 
trators and coaches should prepare talks 
and articles in which the values of ath- 
letics and physical education are ex- 
plained. We have further suggested that 
copies of these articles and addresses be 
sent to us for publication that they 
might give other men called upon, ideas 
to use in their talks. On page 42 of 
this issue appears an article entitled 
“Echoes of the Victory Bell,” by Moray 
L. Eby of Coe College. This is taken from 
a talk that Mr. Eby gave during com- 
mencement week at Coe College. 
Readers of this publication are invited 
and urged to send articles and copies of 
their addresses that we might pass them 


on to others. We have an opportunity to 
explain to the public that our athletic pro- 
grams are not only a part of education, 
but a major part. 


Athletic Men in the Service 


CHOOL and college trained athletic 
S leaders are being called upon to or- 
ganize and head up physical training and 
athletic programs in the various units of 
the armed forces of the United States 
Among them is Major Theodore C. Bank, 
former football coach and director of ath- 
letics at the University of Idaho, who is in 
charge of physical training and athletic 
programs for the army, in the office of the 
morale branch, the United States War De- 
partment. At a college alumni football 
luncheon, held in Chicago at the time of 
the All-Star game, the chairman intro- 
duced the Major as one envied by many 
coaches, since he had plenty of football 
material in the million and a half men at a 
cost of only twenty-one dollars per man. 

James E. Pixlee, former director of ath- 
letics at George Washington University, 
has been made Director of Physical Train- 
ing for the United States Army Air Corps 

Leo T. Johnson, track coach at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has an assignment to 
organize a physical training program for 
the Army Air Corps Technical command 

Richard Ganslen, who will be remem- 
bered by our readers as author of the 
article on A Mechanical Analysis of the 
Pole Vault, which appeared in our April 
and May issues has been inducted into the 
army. He is stationed at Fort Monmouth 
and has been appointed track coach. He 
reports that a successful inter-battalion 
track meet has been held. This month 
inter-camp meets will be held with Fort 
Hancock and Fort Dix. 

Herman Littman, whose basketball team 
at Roosevelt High School, District of Co- 
lumbia, won the city championship, is a 
second lieutenant in the Quartermaster 
School at Schuylkill Arsenal, Philadelphia. 

Roy Robertson, Basketball Coach, Wof- 
ford College, Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina is now captain at Randolph Field, 
Texas. 
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Golf Instruction Methods at the 
University of Nebraska 


By Ed Newkirk 
Golf Coach, University of Nebraska 





‘THE suggestion made by Mr. New- 
kirk that golf will be included in 
the fall schedule of athletic instruc- 
tion is a good one. This article is re- 
printed from “Golf in Physical Educa- 
tion” issued by the National Golf 
Foundation. Other interesting articles 
in this edition are: Getting the Right 
Start with Group Instruction, by Ray 
Hall, Washington State College; Out- 
line of Group Instruction Procedure, 
Walter Keller, Professional Instructor; 
Interesting High School and College 
Girls in Golf, Lenore K. Alway, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; Golf-for-Every- 
Student Progvam Gets Under Way in 
Portland, Eldon I. Jenne, Portland 
Public Schools; Why Golf Must Grow, 
Herb Graffis, Editor, GOLFING and 
GOLFDOM; Golf Emphasized as 
Leisure Time Activity, Norman Walsh, 
State Teachers College, Trenton, New 
Jersey; My Teaching Procedure with 
High School Classes, George Lake, 
Recreation Golf Course, Long Beach, 
California; Seattle Junior Golf Promo- 
tion, T. O. Hoagland, Golf Manager, 
City of Seattle; Suggestions for Equip- 
ment in School Golf Instruction, Ray 
Hall, Washington State College; Uni- 
versity Golf Clinics, Glenn H. Morris, 
National Golf Foundation. 

This book may be secured from the 
National Golf Association, 14 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Single 
copy price 25 cents; ten to fifty copies, 
16 cents each. 


HE recreational and social value 

of golf is broadening, due to in- 

crease in pay-as-you-play courses 

and growing recognition of the value of 

golf as a balance for the sedentary, nerve- 

straining, indoor life that most city dwell- 
ers live. 

Physical educators appreciate that one 
of their major tasks now is to overcome 
the trend toward physical inertia of the 
individual which has been developed by 
the intensity of emphasis on spectator 
sports. Golf meets their requirements of 
a sport that may be mild or strenuous, 
that can be played on an equitably handi- 
capped basis by those of widely varying 
ages and degrees of skill, and by both 
sexes. 

From my own surveys of pupils I have 
listed the following points to be treated in 
class instruction: Stroke making funda- 
mentals; Correction of slicing, hooking 
and topping; Putting on grass and sand 
greens; Rules; Course playing judgment 
in lowering scores; Nomenclature (formal 
and slang); Why ball goes where it does; 
Etiquette; Conduct on golf course and at 
clubs (private and public); Social con- 
tacts of golf; Golf playing events for 
the class; Various types of competitions; 
Demonstrations and talks by tournament 





players; Stress important parts of swing; 
Lectures on design and construction of 
clubs and balls; Choice of equipment to 
fit the individual; “Do and don’t” demon- 
strations and lectures; Sense of feel of 
club and swing; Self-analysis of stroke 
faults; Study of where and how strokes 
are lost; Good and weak points of golf 
style; Physical and mental training for 
golf competition. 

Warm-up exercises instead of starting 
one’s game cold; Golf movies and liter- 
ature; Reviews and lectures on popular 
golf books; Primary elements of course 
design; Construction and maintenance; 
Difference in amateur and professional 
status; Comments on styles and perform- 
ances of players in current tournament 
news; Review grip and stance in front 
of mirror; Teaching pupil to make self- 
check with mirror; Explanation of differ- 
ence between hit and swing; Up-hill, 
down-hill and side-hill shots; Firmness and 
mobility, relaxation and contraction, in 
the golf swing; Making the swing smooth; 
Emphasis on address and first movements 
of back-swing; Selecting the right club for 
the shot; Pressing; Determining line of 
flight; Position of clubface at impact and 
in other parts of swing; The waggle—get- 
ting the swing started; Where and how 
to speed up swing;; Keeping the head 
steady; Review frequently: Balance, 
Pivot, Foot action, Grip, Stance; Adjust- 
ments of swings to physically handicapped. 

I ask each pupil to keep notes on the 
golf instruction course, and encourage 
them to submit written queries to receive 
attention in the classes. 

In my opinion golf eventually will be 
shifted, generally, into the fall and winter 
schedule of athletic instruction. Courses 
are in good playing conditions in the 
autumn and arrangements for play at re- 
duced rates, and at restricted times of 
minimum interference with regular play- 
ers, can be made more easily in the 
autumn than in the spring. Furthermore, 
course playing conditions often are not 
especially good in the spring. 

Such outdoor and indoor work as can 
be done in fall and winter instruction pre- 
pares the. pupils for performing satisfac- 
torily during the playing season. 

In making up the classes it is advisable 
to make groupings, as far as possible, ac- 
cording to size, height, vision, age, golf 
experience, nervous reaction (quick or 
phlegmatic), skill in other sports, friend- 
ships, or any other factors that will pro- 
mote interest and co-operation of each 
group. I would suggest arranging the 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The All-Campus 
Program at Culver-Stockton College 


Sports Recreation 


By Paul K. Scott 
Athletic Director, Culver-Stockton College 


sports recreation program to meet 

the needs and interests of the men 
here at Culver-Stockton College, a co-edu- 
cational institution with approximately one 
hundred and forty men, several guiding 
factors were established and followed. A 
planned organization of activities was 
sought that would be vitally important 
and worth while to all of the men, adapt- 
able to the available facilities, and one 
that could be strongly yet easily moti- 
vated. 

Our all-campus sports recreation pro- 
gram has evolved from this with gratify- 
ing results. Under this program inter- 
collegiate athletics, intramurals, and re- 
quired physical education have been em- 
braced in a_ scoring system which 
considers both individual and groups. 
Points scored by a man in an individual 


I: planning and putting into effect a 


| intramural match or in team competition 


and through varsity squad membership 
count toward his total as well as for the 
group in which he holds membership. 
Physical education is required all four 
years here with the freshmen and sopho- 
mores meeting in regularly scheduled 
classes, while the juniors and seniors satisfy 
their two-hour-a-week physical activity 


| requirement by individual choice of both 


time and sport. Hiking, fishing, cycling, 


| skiing, golf and tennis are some of the 


activities they may select. Participation 
in an individual match or team game in 


| intramurals may be counted toward the 
| requirement. Taking part in an intra- 
| mural match or team contest credits the 
| student with an hour of activity and also 


gains him points in the program’s scoring. 
Varsity squad membership takes care of 
the physical education requ’ -ment the 
semester that a man is takir.. part in col- 
lege athletics and wins him points under 
this system. 


Grouping 


Every man in the student body is as- 
signed membership in one of four groups, 
the Reds, Greens, Blues, or Whites, these 
divisions being composed. of approxi- 
mately thirty-five members each. As 
nearly as possible these groups are com- 
posed of equal numbers of freshmen, 
sophomores, juniors and seniors, with the 
potential scoring strength of each section 
balanced as closely as possible. Origi- 
nally in creating this balance all men were 
carefully checked regarding their former 
records in athletic activities in high school 
and college, their main sports interests et 


cetera. Motor ability and physical capacity 
were also taken into consideration. Mem- 
bers retain their identity with their re- 
spective groups throughout their years of 
attendance at Culver-Stockton. A careful 
survey is made of the loss sustained by the 
groups through graduation and by non-re- 
turning members. After a close check and 
record are obtained on the freshmen and 
other new students during the first two 
weeks of school in the fall, assignments are 
made to the groups with emphasis on bal- 
ancing the potential strength of the divi- 
sions. 
{~The grouping of the men in this man- 
ner for individual and team competition 
has done much to improve the general 
campus morale by affording opportunities 
for recognition of the non-varsity athletes, 
bringing about contacts and friendships 
that might not otherwise occur and the 
generating of a feeling of camaraderie 
among group members. Men finding them- 
selves teammates or fellow squad mem- 
bers with other fraternity or non-frater- 
nity men work together and pull for one 
another in the common cause. The op- 
portunity for this experience ordinarily 
occurs for the men competing on the in- 
intercollegiate teams but not for the far 
larger number of non-varsity competitors. 
This reaction has given a strong stimulus 
to all phases of the physical education 
[program. 

Maintaining but the four groups does 
not limit the number of teams or number 
of contestants in the team sports and pos- 
sibly induces a greater number of par- 
ticipants. In fact, I believe this grouping 
would prove feasible with a larger student 
group than ours. In the various team 
sports such as basketball, volley ball, 
softball, and six-man football each group 
may support as many as four or five teams 
in the competition. In other words, the 
Reds, Blues, Greens, and Whites may sup- 
port A, B, C, and D teams, so long as 
there is an equal entry of teams from all 
the groups. Teams, however, from the 
same divisions do not compete against 
one another. Team managers have the 
option of shifting their men from one team 
to another in their group so long as no 
player competes more than once in the 
same round of games. In this way the 
weaker teams may be bolstered with a 
shift of men during the various rounds. 
Every time a team, say from the Greens, 
competes, it affects that group’s standing 
in that particular tourney as well as in 
the race for the high-point total. This 
fact serves to arouse group interest and 
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loyalty and prompts strategic planning on 
the part of the team managers. Only in 
the track and swimming meets are the 
number of contestants actually limited. 
Three from each group is the maximum 
number allowed to compete in any in- 
dividual event, and the number of events 
a man may take part in is three. 
All of the men are automatically en- 
tered in the individual tournaments, which 
are of the single elimination type, except 
the members of varsity athletic squads 
where there is a similarity between the 
tourney event and the sport they are en- 
gaging in. Favorites are carefully seeded 
and the drawings are made in such a man- 
ner that there can be no members of the 
same group meeting in the initial round, 
and so that there is a uniform distribu- 
tion of group members in each bracket. 
A time deadline is posted for the playing 
of matches each round and in event no at- 
tempt is made by opponents to play their 
match by the deadline they are eliminated 
from the tournament. Should a man fail 
to appear to play a match after having 
set a definite time to play it, or if he makes 
no effort to arrange a suitable time to play, 
his opponent may claim a forfeit by fill- 
ing out and turning in to the director a 
dard for this purpose. If the director al- 
lows the claim the individual is credited 
with points as though he had played and 
won the match. The defaulter loses an | The fancy footwork of Firehouse Basketball cails for an unusual shoe. 
equal number of points for himself and | And it was to make this type of sprinting starts, on-the-spot stops and 
his group. The winner of a match be- | hair-pin pivots possible that the famous Lew Andreas BASKETBALL 
tween the semifinal losers receives the third | Shoes were designed. 
place points. 


Scoring 


In setting up the scoring system it was 
‘recognized that it would be difficult to de- 
vise or find a method free from all dis- 
erepancies. This one is interesting and 
easily understandable to the contestants 
and has proved to be quite satisfactory. 


Scoring of Individual Events 


Winning a championship.... 100 points 
Winning second placé 50 points : 
Winning third place 25 points | A revolutionary upper Flexible moulded gum out- 
For every match won 10 points that allows tighter lacing for sole especially designed for fast 
For every match lost 5 points more ankle support with posi- starts and quick stops. 

Double sponge cushion heel seat 


Competing on a team that wins 10 points Pare ma 9 pio —s 
: , se: : | xclusive GoubDie cushion heel acts as a fi heel ‘ 
Competing on a team that loses 5 points dials ciiaiiicis ium te teint Chai, ineia or extra protection 


Completing the season as a added protection against heel bruises. Arch-fitting cushion and non-slip 
varsity squad member..... 50 points Flexible live gum suction cup outsole adds innecsole for comfort. 
traction for fast starts and quick stops. meee rey ited foxing, eye- 
In track, swimming, and wrestling, | “— a, S lining, seutnoent lets an: se shed or ae * 
three places are counted in the séoring to Se ee Also available in maroon and white 


determine the group-place winners: first ae air 
place five points, second place three points, 
and third place one point. In wrestling, 
each division is considered as an individual 
tourney and is scored in that manner. 
However, only the points won in the 
matches are allowed to count in the group 
scoring. The group championship and 
second and third places are determined 
by the number of points scored from 
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| places in all of the weights. Contestants 


in the swimming and track meets receive 
twenty points for first place, fifteen points 
for second place, and ten points for third 
place. All men finishing a race or event 
and not placing receive five points. In the 


| relays, the individual gains the same total 

of points that he would have earned in that 
| place in an individual event but the group 
| gains only the score for the place the relay 


team finishes. 

Scoring of Group Events 
Winning a group championship 200 points 
Winning second place points 
Winning third place 75 points 
For every team contest won.. 30 points 
For every team contest lost.. 15 points 
For every indivilual match 

points 
For every individual match 
lost 5 points 
For every varsity squad mem- 
ber completing the season.. 50 points 


In order to claim a forfeit a team must 
have its members dressed_and ready for 
competition. The group and team mem- 
bers receive points as though they had 
played and won. The forfeiting team 
loses an equal number of points for its 
group. 

The Program 

The program consists of both individual 
and team sports with fall, winter, and 
spring divisions. These divisions were 
set up with the availability of facilities, 
weather and seasonal interests the guiding 


factors. 
Team Sports 
Fall Winter Spring 
Wrestling Basketball Six-man Football 
Swimming Volley Ball Softball 
Football Basketball Track 
(Varsity) (Varsity) Track—Golf— 
Tennis (Var- 
sity) 
Individual Sports 
Fall Winter Spring 
Paddle Tennis Free Throws Tennis 
Paddle Squash Twenty-One Golf 
Horseshoes Handball Archery 
Table Tennis 
Aerial Darts 


Awards 

Specially designed medals are awarded 
to the winners of individual champion- 
ships, while the two highest scoring non- 
varsity award winners receive sweaters 
with a felt all-campus sports recreation 
insignia attached. In the event, varsity 
letter winners rank in either of the first 
two places in the individual scoring race, 
they are given large distinctive medals. 

The group amassing the greatest total 
of points in the year’s competition is en- 
tertained near the close of the school year 
at a picnic attended by the entire student 
body and faculty. They have the honor 
of sending their softball teams in shifts 
against the faculty sluggers in a game 
prior to the dinner. The expense of the 
picnic is shared by the losing groups in 
ratio to their ranking in the final stand- 
ings. This event is one of the popular 
social functions of the school year. 
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The High School Trainers Plan 


T a time when much emphasis is 
A being put upon the physical fit- 

ness of the youth of our country, 
the high school trainer’s plan is being pro- 
posed by the National Athletic Trainers 
Association through its publication The 
Trainers Journal. 

Three things are necessary for the suc- 
cessful working of the plan: (1) An or- 
ganization to head up the plan, to outline 
it and to send out material; (2) The 
co-operation of coaches to start it in their 
schools and (3) Four boys in every high 
school who have a desire to take the train- 
ing course. 

The first of these is assured as the of- 
ficers and directors of the National Ath- 
letic Trainers Association have pledged 
their support. 


The Coaches Responsibility 


1. The coach will select four boys, one 
from each of the four high school classes. 
It may be suggested here that a confer- 
ence with the instructor of the hygiene 
classes will help in the selection of boys 
who have shown a special interest in this 
study. 

2. The senior class trainer in many 
cases will be the team manager. 

3. Coaches should provide their train- 
ers with a copy of the Trainers Journal 
and instruct them to keep the issues 
throughout their high school years, four, 
three, two and one as the case may be. 
The lessons will be continuous and pro- 
gressive throughout the four-year course. 
Naturally this year, all student trainers 
will get the same material, but as the years 
pass, the lessons will progress. 

4. The student trainers are to assist 
the coach and the medical supervisor or 
school physician. 

5. The coach should explain to the boys 
whom he selects that they are to enter 
the course as upon any study course, to 
learn and to apply their knowledge in a 
practical way. By the time the freshmen 
trainers have become senior trainers, a 
coach will have helpful trainer assistants 
and will have been relieved of many of 
his arduous training duties. 


The Student Trainers Program 


1. The training lessons will be taken 
from the pages of the Trainers Journal 
and will be studied under the direction 
of the team medical supervisor or in con- 
sultation with him. 

2. The course will include diet; exer- 
cises; protective gear for ankles, knees, 
shoulders, hips, wrists, etc.; all types of 
bandaging; body structure; treatment of 
injuries; hydro-therapy, electro-therapy, 
etc. These subjects will not necessarily 
be in the order named but in an order 
designed to sustain the interest of stu- 
dent trainers. 

3. Many coaches now have managers 
who assist in the weighing in and out of 
the athletes. This duty may easily be as- 
signed to student trainers. This is a 
simple task but an important one. The 
weight chart is as fundamental as the 
sterilizing of a surgeon’s instruments. 
Weight charts tell the coaches the an- 
swers to the questions, is the boy getting 
too much exercise, too little, enough sleep, 
enough food or the right kind. 

4. The student trainers’ field is compre- 
hensive. The extent of the responsibility 
put upon the trainers will depend upon 
the coach and his selection of trainers. 
(a) They should have a knowledge of the 
social restrictions that their coaches put 
upon their athletes outside the training 
hours, such as late hours, drinking, smok- 
ing and dates. This should not be inter- 
preted that the student trainer is to act 
as a spy. (b) They should have a knowl- 
edge of prophylactic care and responsi- 
bility for it, dependent again upon the 
coach. The study of each athlete will 
bring out individual factors that will go 
a long way toward preventing injuries. 
In this connection student trainers should: 
(a) Examine the records of the athletes 
made by the examining physician at the 
beginning of the training period; (b) 
Have a knowledge of taping, bandaging, 
etc.; (c) Inspect the equipment and the 
proper fitting of it; (d) Keep continuous 
records as to the weight and general 
physical condition of the athletes; (e) 
Know about emergency care when a phy- 


sician is not available; (f) Know about 
skin abrasions, blisters, boils, etc. and re- 
port them at once; (g) Recognize liga- 
ment and muscle injuries; (h) Recognize 
the seriousness of injuries that require the 
immediate services of a physician; (i) 
Have a knowledge of diet. Information 
on diet will be given out in the Trainers 
Journal. Student trainers should famil- 
iarize themselves with this information. 

5. Student trainers may be most help- 
ful to the coach in assisting with the 
proper exercises for each sport. Athletes 
are hardened by systematic exercises 
which are an exact science and vary with 
the sport. It may be noted that the pre- 
paratory drills for football players by Al- 
bert Baumgarten in this issue are illus- 
trated by a high-school boy. 

6. Student trainers may assist in build- 
ing protective equipment. A great deal 
of money may be invested in modern up- 
to-date equipment and training room fix- 
tures. Where the funds are limited, stu- 
dent trainers may build protective and 
preventative equipment out of odds and 
ends found around the average locker 
room. To this end the Trainers Journal 
will endeavor to contribute by describing 
and picturing homemade devices now in 
use. 

7. Most important of all responsibili- 
ties that student trainers should assume 
is that of an absolutely clean training 
room. There is no excuse for an insani- 
tary training room which is dedicated to 
the prevention of ills. 

8. Student trainers should familiarize 
themselves with the equipment and sup- 
plies needed in the training room. The 
listing of supplies for the model training 
room in this issue for three budgets, may 
be studied with interest. 

The National Athletic Trainers Associ- 
ation has one object in sponsoring this 
program—that of decreasing injuries 
among the athletes, and is appealing to 
the boys in the high schools to join in the 
program. Enroll at once with your coach 
and ask that he send your name to the 
secretary of the National Athletic Train- 
ers Association, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Briu Frey 
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Trainers, Here We Are 


ERE is the first issue of the Trainers Journal, 

according to the announcement made in June. 
It is a modest beginning but with the enthusiasm 
and co-operation already shown by many trainers in 
various parts of the country the Trainers Journal 
will grow. 

Five years ago when the National Athletic Train- 
ers Association was founded in Des Moines at the 
time of the Drake Relays, it agreed upon a broader 
purpose than to organize merely for goodfellowship 
and an exchange of ideas among its members. It 
immediately set up an educational program and be- 
gan issuing bulletins which contained articles by 
outstanding trainers and doctors interested espe- 
cially in training of athletes. 

The distribution of our bulletins was necessarily 
limited. Our educational program on the funda- 
mentals of training called for a monthly magazine, 
one that would reach every high school and college 
that had an athletic program. The many requests 
that came to us for our bulletins was evidence that 
there was a demand for a wider distribution. 

Many of our athletic trainers have been able and 
willing to assist coaches and high school athletes in 
their vicinities with training problems. At coach- 
ing schools and clinics where some time has been al- 
lotted to training subjects, much interest has been 
shown by coaches in attendance. 

Weare cognizant of the fact that thousands of our 
high school coaches have to do all or much of the ac- 
tual taping of their athletes and care for the minor 
injuries. The school physician, who in many cases 
is the town physician, devoting in addition to his 
regular practice some time to high school athletes, 
does not have time to attend to the taping and minor 
injuries. We are therefore suggesting the High 
School Plan, explained elsewhere in the Trainers 
Journal. High school coaches, who in the past have 
had the training responsibilities of their boys have 
seen great possibilities in this plan, and have shown 
a desire in the clinics this summer, where the plan 
was explained in detail, to follow it. 
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UNDER THE SHOWERS 


) Parsee STEIN, President of 
the N. A. T. A., has worked 
with Bernie Bierman, of Minne- 
sota, the past nine years. Lloyd 
was at one time one of Bierman’s 
great guards. He is the sort of 
trainer that goes back to school 
every summer, always on the watch for better ways 
to do this or that—truly a very fine trainer. 


William ‘‘Bill’’ Dayton, head trainer at the Uni- 
versity of Miami, represe nted the N. A. T. A. at the 
Florida coaching school held at Daytona Beach dur- 
ing August. He presented the high school trainers 
plan and reported a very fav orable response by the 
coaches to this much needed program. 


OHN KELLY, head trainer at 

New York University and first 

Vice-President of the National 

Athletic Trainers Association, has 

offered his services and training 

room facilities to all athletes in the 

greater New York area. This co- 

incides with the educational and co-operation theme 

song of the N. A. T. A. We encourage every train- 

er to give his time and information to all high school 
athletes. 


Frank Hugo, the head trainer at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has served that school for the past seven- 
teen years. 


7 LS greets SCHMIDT has trained 

the Santa Clara teams for the 
past thirteen years. He and Jack 
Heppinstall, who is the head man 
at Michigan State College, have 
many an interesting talk as their 
two teams meet each year on the 
first on the West Coast and then in 


football field, 
the Mid-West. Schmidt is now the second vice presi- 


fa 


dent of the N. A. T. A. 


Frank Kavanagh, trainer of the 1936 Olympic 
teams, has been at Cornell University for twenty 
years. He was on the bench during the All-Star 
game this year with his coach, Carl Snavely, who 
was the All-Star coach. 


ILBUR BOHM of Washing- 

ton State College has just 
completed a very fine book for 
trainers and physical education 
men, ‘‘Research and Writings on 
Training, Conditioning, Treatment 
of Athletic Injuries and Corrective 
(Continued on page 41) 
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The Value and Methods of Home 


Treatment for Athletic Injuries 


tively simple injuries such as ankle 

sprains, shoulder separations, muscle 
contusions and knee injuries have kept 
boys from participating in sports for 
weeks and even months. It would be pos- 
sible to cut down this long convalescence 
or absence from competition, if the trainer 
would instruct a boy in home treatment 
and provide the necessary apparatus to 
carry on treatment. In nearly all cases of 
injury, although facilities are available 
and the boy receives treatment either from 
the trainer or in a hospital physical ther- 
apy department, he can, as a rule, have 
only one treatment a day. The boy’s daily 
class work and the large number of people 
to whom the trainer must give attention 
during the day prevent more frequent 
treatments. I think this is one of the rea- 
sons why it takes so long for injuries to 
heal. 

If an injury were treated three or four 
times a day, the patient would recover 
more rapidly. Since it is not possible for 
a trainer or a physical therapy depart- 
ment head to devote that much time to 
one boy, it is, therefore, best to instruct 
the boy himself in treatment and have him 
carry it on at home. This, plus his reg- 
ular hospital treatment, should materially 
cut down his time of convalescence. 

In many hospitals, patients who are re- 
ferred to the physical therapy department 
for treatment invariably receive instruc- 
tions in methods of treatment that may 
be carried on at home. Frequently in- 
struction is given in the application of 
heat, massage and exercise. Since these 
three phases of physical therapy are often 
used by trainers in treating athletic in- 
juries, let us discuss methods of treatment 
and types of apparatus that injured ath- 
letes may use. The simple methods of 
heating that the trainer can teach the ath- 
lete to use at home are the following: (1) 
heat lamp, (2) paraffin bath, (3) hot com- 
presses, and (4) contrast bath. 


I T has often been noted that compara- 


Heat Lamp 


As part of my equipment at Temple 
University I have five small clamp lamps 
which I loan out to various boys for treat- 
ment at home. The lamps are small, light 
and inexpensive, and, if lost, can easily be 
replaced. 

The important part of a lamp is not the 
stand or the reflector but the heat element 
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By Frank J]. Wiechec 
Athletic Trainer, Temple University 


itself. This may be a resistant metal rod 
or a bulb. I prefer the use of bulbs for 
lamps rather than metal resistant units 
because medical experiments have demon- 
strated that the heat penetration from 
bulbs is greater than from the units. 

The heat lamp is easily set up, not dif- 
ficult to apply, and there is little danger 
of receiving burns from it. Almost any 
part of the body can be treated by the 
lamp. For best results it should be placed 
about fifteen to eighteen inches away from 
the injured part, for a period of not less 
than thirty minutes. Both the lamp and 
the part being treated should be covered 
with a sheet so as to prevent the rapid 
escape of heat. 


Paraffin Bath 


Melted paraffin is another heating agent 
that may be utilized by the injured ath- 
lete at home. It is a good source of heat 
and the close contact of the wax will keep 
the part warm for some time. I have 
found that better results are obtained with 





BEFORE becoming head trainer at 
Temple University, Frank Wie- 
chec served as supervisor of technical 
work and technicians in the depart- 
ment of Physical Therapy at the Mayo 
Clinic from 1936-38. 





Frank J. Wiechec 


paraffin than with the heat lamp in treat- 
ing injuries of the extremities such as the 
toes, fingers, wrists, ankles and elbows. 
The lamp will give heat only to one side of 
the extremity while immersion of the in- 
jured part in wax will provide uniform 
heat around the entire part. 

For treatment, about three or four 
pounds of paraffin, or jelly wax as it is 
commonly called, should be used. This is 
heated in a double boiler until it becomes 
liquefied. It is then allowed to cool until 
a thin, white coating appears on the sur- 
face. It is then ready for use. In treat- 
ing fingers or toes, dip them in and out of 
the wax until several coatings have been 
applied, then let them remain immersed 
in the wax for twenty minutes, insisting 
that the patient not move his fingers while 
they are covered by the wax. The injured 
part can then be taken out and the wax 
peeled off like a glove. To treat wrists, 
elbows, ankles and knees obtain a paint 
brush or a wooden handle covered with 
gauze, dip this in the wax and paint a coat 
over the entire area to be treated, until 
the part is completely covered. Then 
paint ten to twelve coatings on top of this. 
Cover with a towel or blanket and leave 
on for twenty minutes. Peel off the wax 
and the part is ready for further treat- 
ment. If the part to be treated has a 
great deal of hair, it will be necessary first 
to coat the area with some oily substance 
such as mineral or olive oil before apply- 
ing the wax. This will prevent wax from 
sticking to the hair. 


Hot Fomentations 


Heavy turkish towels, flannel or an or- 
dinary woolen blanket may be used. Fold 
and dip in hot water, 115 to 120 degrees 
of heat. Wring out and place on the part 
of the body to be treated. Cover with a 
piece of flannel or woolen cloth to prevent 
the escape of heat. Renew the fomenta- 
tions frequently for a period of thirty to 
forty-five minutes. This type of heat is 
not so satisfactory as that which is given 
off by a heat lamp nor as that from a 
bath. Not only does the rapid cooling of 
the towels necessitate frequent replace- 
ment, but the towels are also clumsy and 
difficult to apply. 


Contrast Baths 


This is still another type of treatment 
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that may be used for sprains, strains, and 
contusions. It tends to increase the peri- 
pheral circulation and relax the muscles. 

For hands or feet. Use two deep buck- 
ets, one two-thirds filled with water as hot 
as can be borne safely and comfortably, 
the other two-thirds filled with cold tap 
water. Place the part to be treated in the 
hot water three minutes, then in the cold 
water one minute. Alternate from hot 
to cold water for a period of twenty-four 
minutes. Begin and end in the hot water. 

For shoulders, knees and other parts of 
the body. Secure a bath spray or a rub- 
ber hose and attach it to a hot and cold 
water faucet. Use the hot spray for five 
minutes, then the cold spray one minute, 
then the hot spray three minutes and the 
cold spray one minute. Continue chang- 
ing for twenty-six to thirty minutes. Al- 
ways end with the hot spray. 


Massage 


Massage is an important adjunct to 
treatment. Since it is not possible for an 
individual to massage himself, I have 
found that, if instructions on massage are 
written out, explained and demonstrated 
to the boy, he in turn is able, with the aid 
of the instruction sheet, to have some one 
at home give him massage. The follow- 
ing instructions may be given a player for 
home treatment. 

Rules for Massage. 1. Be sure that the 
part to be massaged is relaxed and com- 
fortable and that the clothing is not tight 
or binding. 2. Have someone else give 
the massage as it is almost impossible to 
massage one’s self. 3. Massage well above 
and below the affected area. 4. Heaviest 
pressure should be on the upward stroke 
toward the heart, lighter pressure on the 
downward movement. 5. Massage should 
be deep, firm, slow and rhythmical. Keep 
the hand in contact. with the skin at all 
+ 6. Massage should rarely be pain- 
ful, 

Direction of Massage. The arm: Mas- 
sage from elbow to shoulder, wrist to el- 
bow, finger tips to wrist. The leg: Mas- 
sage from knee to hip, ankle to knee, toes 
to ankle. The back: (1) Massage from 
the muscles of the back on both sides of 
the spine from buttocks to neck; (2) from 
buttocks to underarm; (3) along the 
spine, and (4) over the entire back. 

Movement of Massage. 1. Stroking: 
This is a long, smooth movement. Keeping 
the hand in contact with the skin, begin 
lightly and gradually increase the pres- 
sure. 2. Kneading: This consists of grasp- 
ing, wringing, lifting, rolling or pressing a 
part of a muscle or muscle group. Take 
care not to pinch with the finger tips. 
Use the entire hand and arm in the move- 
ment. 3. Friction: Move the fingers or 
thumb in small circles, making the skin 
slide around over the underlying struc- 
tures. Do not use a powder or lubricant 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The Famous Jlle Portable 
Underwater. Therapy. Jank With 


TAKES PRECEDENCE OVER ALL OTHER EQUIPMENT IN TRAINING 
ROOM FOR TREATMENT OF ATHLETIC INJURIES OF EXTREMITIES. 


Combination Arm, 


and Hip Tank. 
U. S. Pat. No. 369904 


Will Accomplish the 
Following: | 


REDUCE TIME OF DISABILITY 
OF ATHLETIC INJURIES 50% 


This is a broad statement but it is made 
without fear of contradiction. It is the 
opinion of many physicians, coaches, and 
trainers who have presented clinical evi- 
dence of spectacular results obtained by 
this method in injuries involving the ex- 
tremities. 


REDUCE TIME OF MANUAL 
MASSAGE 70% WHEN USED 
AS A PRELIMINARY 


To quote a prominent medical authority on 
hydrotherapy, “As a preliminary to other 
therapy, the Whirlpool Bath is surpassed 
by no other measure. It not only makes 
manual md$sage, stretching, and manipula- 
tion possible, but reduces the time required 
about 70%, a factor to be considered where 
many are to be treated.” 


The Ille Electric Corporation are the originators of this type of Improved Whirlpool Bath 
using the Electric Turbine Ejector principle for Hydro-Massage. Most of the leading Universi- 
ties, Colleges and Schools in the United States are using this form of hydro-therapy with 
great success—your injured boys deserve the advantages of this treatment. 


Send for list of users, brochure on- technique of application and prices. 


ILLE ELECTRIC CORP. 





121-123 EAST 24th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Preparatory Drills for 
Football Players 


By Albert Baumgartner 


Gymnasium Coach, State University of 
Iowa 


OACHES have for some time rec- 

ognized the value of early season 

exercises for conditioning their 
players. Close observation will show that 
a backfield man needs different exercis 
from those required by a center; a tack] 
likewise requires different exercises { 
those given an end. These speciali: 
exercises are suggested in addition to the 
regular conditioning exercises now 
your program. 

When an athlete changes from one sport 
to another, it is a fact that he must exer- 
cise the muscles not extensively used 
the previous sport and gradually ace 
the muscles to the requirements of th 
sport he is to enter. This set of illustr 
tions will be followed by illustrated exe: 
cises for other sports during the year 
The initial position in each of the illust 
tions in this issue is shown at the righ 
the action at left—Editor’s not: 


For the Ends 


1. Position: The body is facing down- 
ward and supported by the hands and 
feet, thighs extended, hands about on 
half arms length ahead of the shoulders 
and shoulder-width apart; the 
should be held straight (Illustration 
Action: Flex the arms so that the elbows 
touch the ground, keeping the forearn 
parallel with the body. Extend the arms 
to starting position and repeat 

2. Position: Stand with the legs slight- 
ly apart, forearms forward with fingers 
pointing upward and slightly inward (ll- 
lustration 2). Action: Fall forward and 
land on the hands; flex the arms slightly 
to catch the fall. 

3. Position: The body is facing down- 
ward and supported by the fingertips and 
feet, thighs extended, the back held 
straight, hands directly below the shoul- 
ders and shoulder-width apart (Not illus- 
trated). Action: Flex the arms until the 
chest almost touches the ground, then ex- 
tend the arms to starting position and re- 
peat. 

4. Position: Flex the knees fully (Illus- 
trations 3 and 4). Action: Alternately, 
left and right, place the leg forward, side- 
ward and backward. 


For the Tackles 


5. Position: Double front leaning rest 
by two. Both men face each other, with 
hands grasping each other, the feet of one 
man between the feet of the other (Not 
illustrated). Action: Against the resist- 
ance of the man that remains standing, 
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the other man lowers himself slowly to 
sitting position with the legs straight and 
then to the back-lying position. The 
standing man slowly gives in with the 
trunk bending forward and so places him- 
self into the front leaning rest on the other 
man’s hands. From this position, either 
one at a time or both together flex and ex- 
tend the arms. The top man pulls the 
other man upward and both change posi- 
tions. 

6. Position: Flex fully both knees (II- 
lustration 5). Action: Walk forward and 
backward with alternate trunk bending 
sideward right and left. 

7. Position: Stand with the legs apart, 
left knee fully flexed, the right leg extend- 
ed sideways, the hands placed on the hips 
(Illustration 6). Action: Alternately 
change the knee flexion from left to right 
and right to left. 

8. Position: Lie on the back with hands 
on hips (Not illustrated). Action: Slightly 
raise the trunk with the head loosely 
hanging backward. 


For the Guard 


9. Position: Flex the knees fully and 
place the hands on the ground outside the 
knees and near the toes (Illustration 7). 
Action: Extend the knees sharply, with 
palms of hands remaining on the ground. 

10. Position: Take a wide walk position 
and place the hands on the ground; keep 
the body erect (Illustration 8). Action: 
Alternately flex and extend the arms so 
that the body lowers and rises with the 
arm movements. 

11. Position: Bend the trunk forward 
and place the hands in front of the toes; 
knees remain straight (Not illustrated). 
Action: Take small steps forward and 
hackward on hands and feet. 

12. Position: Stand with the legs apart, 
right hand placed on the head, the left 
hand on the hips (Illustration 9). Action: 
Bend the trunk to the left, both hands as- 
sisting by a powerful pressure. Do the 
same to the right with change of hand po- 
sition. 


For the Center 


3. Position: Stand with the legs wide 
apart and with the hands grasp the ankles 
from behind (Not illustrated). Action: 
Flex the arms and pull the trunk down- 
ward until the head is between the legs 
and near the ground. 

14. Position: Stand with the legs apart, 
the knees slightly flexed and the hands 
placed on the knees (Illustration 10). Ac- 
tion: Flex the knees as much as possible 
so that they touch each other. Do this at 
least twenty times. 

15. Position: Stand with the legs apart, 
right knee flexed; the hands are placed on 
the hips (Not illustrated). Action: Vig- 
crously change the knee-flexion with a 

(Continued on page 40) 








Training Room Equipment for 


Three Types of Budgets 


RAINING room equipment for 

three types of budgets has been 
suggested by William “Bill” Day- 

ton, head trainer at the University of 
Miami, with the hope that each reader 
will find these recommendations helpful. 
Compare your own equipment with that 
suggested here. It may be that you can 


By William Dayton 


Trainer, University of Miami 


add a valuable piece by some small effort 
and ingenuity. If you are just setting up 
a training room you will find that one of 
these budgets not only will save you time 
and money, but will give you the benefit 
of the experiences of others in selecting 
materials of this type. 

Quantities and names of manufacturers 


have been omitted. Ailments and the 
treatments for them that are peculiar to 
unusual climates have been disregarded. 
The rule, or average, rather than the ex- 
ception has been the basis for the selec- 
tions. 

Consult your medical supervisor before 
you proceed. Eprtor’s 8 Nore. 








EQUIPMENT AND USES 


For For 
Unlimited Limited Small 
Budget Budget Budget 





Massage tables. For treatments and tapi 
feet, six inches long by thirty inches 
end and should be padded and cove 


Diathermy machine. Excellent for treatment of sprains, pulled muscles, etc 


Whirlpool bath. Excellent for heat and massage at the same time. Use in sprains, strains, etc.. 


Heat lamps. Infra-red, radiant heat. Use when you wish a surface heat 
Paraffin bath, Excellent —~ fingers and toes, ankles, knees, wrists, etc 


Scales and weight charts. Dai 
Salt tablet dispenser. Use for 


weights should be recorded before and after each practice 
e prevention of dehydration and heat exhaustion 


Field kit. Necessary for use outside the training room and on trips 


Ankle wraps. For the prevention of ankle injuries. These may be purchased in rolls, then cut to length.. 
Disinfectant. For lockers and training room floor. Training room should be cleaned every day 


Adhesive tape. Use for prevention and treatment of injuries 


Liquid adhesive. For small dressings 
Gauze dressings. (Sterilized) 


Sterilized pads in individual bags handy for dressings 
Small Dressings for minor cuts. Gauze and adhesive combination 
Thermometer. When in doubt use, or call a physician 


Sci 
Applicators. (Wood.) 


ssors 
Nail clippers. Long finger nails are oon rous. 
se to make swabs for a 

Stretcher. Players who have been injured sh 


If one should break off, much pain may result. Cut nails short. . 


lication of medicaments 
not be dragged or lugged from the field 


Sponge rubber. Use to ope 4 and protect injuries 


Felt. Use to prevent and protect injuries 


Fibre board. Use to make protective equipment 
Heat pads. Electric three-way switch type. Use after hemorrhage has stopped. Chemical heat pads are very 


satisfactory and better to use on trips. 


Ice bags. For immediate application of ice at the time of the injury 
Steam box. To heat canvas packs for use on injured parts after hemorrhage has stopped 
Foot tub. Use in showers for the prevention of — s foot 


Tongue blades. For examining the throat and to a 
Atomizer. Easier and more comfortable than swab 


pl y ointments 
a sore throat 


Epsom salts. Excellent for hot water treatment 


Tape remover. It is important that you use a fluid that is non-inflammable. Ether is highly flammable. Carbon 


tetrachloride is very good 


Collodion. Use cotton and collodion for small dressings on the face 


Cotton. Use sterilized cotton for the cleansing of wounds. Use it also for the base of pressure wraps 
Bo and bunion pads. For relief of corns and bunions, and also for protection for small injuries. Use under 


Rosin. Use on hands to prevent fumbling 


Elastic bandages or para rubber bandage. For compression over site of injury 


Analgesic balm. Excellent for heat. Is a counterirritant. 


Hot liniments. May be made by using 


Lubricants for massage. Mineral oil. oil, olive oil, cold cream, etc. Use as a lubricant only 


Powders. Foot 


styptic—for the stopping of bleeding 


Benzoin, compound tincture. Use to toughen skin, also as base for ta 
Ammonia 


General. Aromatic spirits for nausea. 


capsules for restorative. 


Use on bruises, contusions, sprains, pulled muscles, etc. 
mineral oil as a base, adding oil of wintergreen, etc 


. Prevents tape rash 
icarbonate of soda for nausea. Aspirin 


. The size of the ideal training table is twenty-three inches wide, six 
h. The top should extend at least three inches over the frame at each 
with canvas 


X 


: DADSDS: D4! dD bd p44 oe td sd BE 


PM oI RO: : 


tatatatatalatatatatalatatatatatatatatatatataie. 
mrs 


-_ 


oO 


tatalelelaM stat aMl otal alel alata! 


der for sweating feet. Talcum for chapped hands. B. F. I. for pomertenes of wounds. Monsell— 


mrs 


for relief from headache and pains. Surgical soap for cleansing of wounds—very fine for removal of cinders 


after track injury. Laxatives as 


oil, castor oil, etc. Oil of cloves for relief of toothache. Petrolatum, to 


ay Sootines Sa adhering to wounds. Calomine lotion for prickly heat and other rashes. Pepto-Bismol 
diarrhea. Ethyl chloride, an anesthetic for use in removal of splinters. Dextrose for quick energy. Listerine 


and Lavoris for 
Ointments. Ichthyo 


le. Boric acid solution for w: 
ointment—ten per cent used in 
on gym itch. Whitefields ointment for gym itch. Zinc ointment—soo 


and healing 


Butesin Picrate. Antiseptic and anesthetic. Use on burns, especially lime burns 
, potassium permanganate, all used for disinfecting 


Antiseptics. Alcohol, iodine, metaphen, mer 
wounds 


boils. Ammoniated mercury—ten per cent used 





(A) Buckets may be used filled with hot water and 
towels dipped into them, then placed on the injury. 


(B) sees Say. "time bet or small. Mild heat for a longer 
Period o' better than intense heat for a 
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C) —_e made heat lamps. 
Ds tablets 


t tablets or a very liberal amount of table 
Se aad it meals. 


© Towels with ‘ice. 
G) Pail with towels. 


) Boric Acid. 
(N) Whitfields Ointment, Zinc Ointment. 
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Ankle Injuries 


ANY a valuable athlete is 
benched every season in every 
branch of sport because of an 


ankle injury. This, of course, should be 
remedied as soon as possible in order to 
get him back in action. 

First, let us discuss the three types of 
ankle injuries, (1) inversion (2) eversion 
and (3) forced extension. Ninety per cent 
of all ankle sprains are of the inversion 
type. This type is caused when the foot 
has been forced to turn in, and the liga- 
ment attachments have been overstretched 
beyond their optimous load. 

The second type, or the eversion sprain, 
is caused when the foot has been forced to 
turn out. 

The third type, or the forced extension, 
is caused by pressure or weight being ap- 
plied to the heel while the athlete is lying 
on his stomach. Here you get an over- 
stretching of the tarsal ligaments. 

Now what happens when you receive an 
inversion sprain? The tibia-fibula liga- 
ment has been strained by being over- 
stretched. Therefore, the lower end of the 
fibula has been slightly pulled away from 
the tibia. The same thing might have 
happened to the external lateral ligament. 
If you have both, the injury is more se- 
vere. In severe cases of this type of sprain 
you will notice a great deal of swelling 
around the external malleolus or on the 
outside of the foot. This is the most com- 
mon type of sprain and is usually the only 
one for which we strap. 

The eversion type is rather uncommon, 
and is generally accompanied by a hair- 
line fracture. This hair-line fracture, 
called a Pott’s fracture, shows up on the 
lower condyle of the fibula. If the sore- 
ness or pain is felt around the internal 
malleolus (or inside) you know that it is 
an eversion sprain. 

Simple sprains are not accompanied by 
very much swelling, but when they are of 
a severe nature there is a rapid influx of 
blood which collects in the ankle joint and 
around it. 

Important. If the ankle has been 
strapped before the sprain occurred, have 
the athlete leave the adhesive on for forty- 
eight hours and as soon as possible have 
him put his foot in a pail of cold water to 
which cracked ice has been added. This 
should be done for at least two hours after 
the injury occurred for the purpose of 
checking the swelling. The more swelling 
there is, the more severe is the sprain or 
strain. This same treatment should be 
applied at intervals of every two hours 
during the first twelve hours after the in- 
jury has occurred. During the two-hour 
intervals, the patient should stay in bed 
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By Percy H. Quinlan 
Trainer, University of North Carolina 
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and keep the foot elevated. 

Forty-eight hours after the sprain oc- 
curred the tape should be removed. You 
now have an opportunity to see how seri- 
ous the sprain may be. If there is a great 
deal of swelling and discoloration, you can 
rest assured that the sprain is a serious 
one. All sprains of this type should have 
an X-ray picture, so that you may find out 
whether the athlete has a fracture. We 
owe this to the athlete. Many a grave 
mistake has been made by not taking a 
picture. 


Treatment 


Forty-eight hours after the injury has 
occurred you may start to anply the heat. 
I advocate three heat treatments a day. 
There are several ways of applying heat 
and all institutions do not have the more 
expensive methods of application. I am 
a strong advocate of the inductotherm 
and short wave diathermy treatments. 





FOLLOWING his graduation from 
Springfield Co'lege, Mr. Quinlan 
coached and served as trainer at Penn 
State and Virginia Military Institute. 
For the past twelve years he has held 
the position of head trainer and varsity 
wrestling coach at the University of 
North Carolina. 





Percy H. Quinlan. 


This is deep penetrating heat and that is 
what it takes to break up the congestion 
and to stimulate a complete circulation. 
This type of heat will penetrate as deep 
as the periosteum (or the filament of the 
bone). Each of these treatments should 
last from twenty to thirty minutes. 

In a week’s time the ankle should be 
massaged lightly while the foot is kept ele- 
vated. I use the vibratory type of mas- 
sage. When the soreness has disappeared, 
the ankle should be worked and exercised 
but not too strenuously. An athlete who 
has received this type of sprain may be 
benched for three weeks and in many 
cases for a much longer duration. Be 
careful and do not put him in action until 
he has made a complete recovery. A 
fairly good substitute in good physical 
condition is far more efficient than a crip- 
pled star. I dislike seeing a star performer 
carry an ankle limp for a whole season 
when it is absolutely unnecessary. 

In reference again to treatment, I will 
mention other types of heat to be applied. 
I believe the following types will not be as 
efficient as the above-mentioned, but I 
realize that we all cannot have cream in 
our coffee. Infra-red or the Thermolite 
are lamps which will aid immensely. In 
using all these devices, care must be taken 
not to burn the skin. Here is a suggestion 
for the boy who has no opportunity to get 
any of the treatments, mentioned above. 
Fill one pail with hot water and a second 
one with cold water to which ice has been 
added. Immerse the foot in one and then 
in the other at intervals of every twenty 
or thirty seconds. Keep this up for at 
least one-half hour three times a day. 

When you decide that the athlete is 
ready for action, you should not let him 
practice or play without being strapped 
with adhesive. Adhesive properly applied 
is far superior to the linen wrap. I per- 
sonally use mole-skin tape on this type of 
ankle. 

Precaution 


Every man on your squad should be is- 
sued a pair of linen ankle wraps. They 
should be at least eight feet long and two 
inches wide. Every member of the squad 
should be shown exactly how to apply 
these wraps. If applied incorrectly they 
will cause a sprain. Wrap them fairly 
tight and always work pulling out and up 
when wrapping. Make this wrap fast 
above the ankle with tape and fix securely. 
With a squad of fifty or sixty men it is 
impossible for a trainer to strap every 
man with adhesive. Therefore, ankle 
wraps should be furnished. If you have 
several weak ankles on your squad, I 
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SUM RAY LAMP 


95% pure infra-red 
Penetrates 


2 Inches 
. in20 
Minutes. 


Used in athletics by the 
leading colleges and uni- 
versities: University of 
Michigan, University of 
Oregon, University of Mis- 
souri, University of Detroit, 
Butler University, Cornell 
University, Wabash Col- 
lege, N. Y. State College, 
Cortland, N. J. State Col- 
lege, Montclair, Mississippi 
State College and many 
other colleges and high 
schools throughout 
the United States. 








Inquire of your 
Athletic or Medical Supply Dealer 
or write direct to us. 


SUM PRODUCTS CO. 


14408 Grand River Avenue 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











OVERLAND MOBILE 
EXTREMITY BAKERS 


for sprains, dislocations, frac- 
tures, etc. Local exposure to heat 
increases circulation in the part. 
For arms, legs, shoulders, back 
or side treatments. 





Special heating units produce a con- 
tinuous circulation of air. No hot spots. 
Full information on request. 
OVERLAND ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
4858 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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would advise strapping with adhesive ev- 
ery day. On days of a game I strap from 
sixty to eighty ankles. I, personally, ap- 
ply from ten to twelve miles of adhesive 
(two inches wide) annually. I find it pays. 

Whatever method of strapping you use, 
it should be such as to prevent the foot 
from turning in as 90 per cent of all ankle 
sprains are of the inversion type. I en- 
close the whole ankle with adhesive when 
I strap. This is different from the basket 
weave with the break in front. Ifa break 
is left in front, as in most basket-weave 
strapping, the ankle does not have the 
proper support. 


Preparatory Drills for 
Football Players 


(Continued from page 37) 


gradual enlargement of the stride position 
through sideward placing of a foot. 

16. Position: Stand with the legs apart, 
hands extended upward (Not illustrated). 
Action: Rotate and bend the trunk to the 
right and immediately return to the start- 
ing position and rotate and bend the trunk 
to the left. Knees should remain straight 
during the exercise. 


For the Fullback 


17. Position: Place the right leg back- 
ward (Not illustrated). Action: Swing the 
thigh forward till horizontal or at right 
angles to the trunk; then fling the leg for- 
ward with the toes pulled backward. Re- 
peat this several times. 

18. Position: Lie on the back, the right 
leg flexed and the sole of the right foot on 
the ground (Not illustrated). Action: 
Raise the left leg and grasp the left ankle 
with both hands. Pull the left leg to the 
chest. In this position extend the right 
leg. 

19. Position: The body is facing down- 
ward and supported by the hands and feet, 
thighs extended (Not illustrated). Ac- 
tion: Move and circle the hip sidewards 
left and right. (Increase the movement- 
circumference and speed.) 

20. Position: Lie on the back, legs 
raised backward with the toes touching 
the ground behind the head, thighs ex- 
tended, arms raised overhead (Illustration 
11). Action: (a) Swing the legs forward; 
(b) Raise and bend the trunk forward, 
grasp the feet; (c) Return to starting po- 
sition and repeat. 

21. Position: Stand with the legs apart, 
left knee flexed, trunk bent loosely to the 
left, right arm hanging over the head, left 
arm toward the ground (Not illustrated). 
Action: Push the hip to the left and 
change the knee flexion from left to right, 
swing the trunk to sideward flexion right, 
the left arm hangs over the head and the 
right arm towards the ground. 


For the Halfback 


22. Position: Lie face down, legs drawn 
back; grasp the ankles. Action: See-saw 
forward and backward (Not illustrated). 

23. Position: Flex the knees; place the 
hands on the ground between the knees 
(Illustration 12). Action: Extend the right 
leg backward and swing it forward with- 
out touching the ground. Do the same 
with the left leg. 

24. Position: Lie on the back, with the 
arms on the side of the body (Not illus- 
trated). Action: Raise the trunk and legs 
until you rest on the neck. (Trunk and 
legs vertical.) From here, swing the legs 
alternately left and right towards the head 
until they touch the ground. 

25. Position: Lie on the back, legs held 
forward, toes touching the floor behind the 
head, arms parallel to the body (Not il- 
lustrated). Action: Straddle the legs side- 
ward and close them again. Do this fast 
and snappy. 


For the Quarterback 


26. Position: Sit with the legs extended 
(Not illustrated). Action: Grasp the right 
lower leg with both hands and pull it to 
the chest. The legs and back remain 
straight as much as possible. 

27. Position: Lie on the back, legs 
raised a hand-breadth from the ground 
(Not illustrated). Action: Alternately, 
left and right, pull the knee to the chest 
with the help of the hands. 

28. Position: The body is facing down- 
ward and supported by the hands and 
feet, thighs extended (Not illustrated). 
Action: Hop forward with the legs to 
straddle stand and return. 

29. Position: Lie on the back, legs held 
forward, toes touching the ground behind 
the head, arms sideward (Not illustrated). 
Action: Make semi-circles of the closed 
legs to the right and left; toes on the 
ground. 


The Value and Methods 


of Home Treatment for 
Athletic Injuries 


(Continued from page 35) 


and do not allow the fingers to slide over 
the patient’s skin. 4. Begin and end the 
massage of each part with stroking. Fin- 
ish with a very light stroke. 5. The time 
required for a massage: arm, five to ten 
minutes; leg, ten: minutes; back, ten to 
fifteen minutes. 


Exercise 
Too frequently athletes return to play 


after recovering from an injury only to 
find that the injured part cannot stand 
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the strain of play imposed upon it. 
Coaches and players seem to forget that 
an injury means a tearing of the surround- 
ing soft tissues and a consequent weaken- 
ing of these along with the injury itself. 
Relief from pain and a return of function 
to a part does not mean that it is as 
strong as formerly. Exudation, tearing of 
tissues and disuse all tend to weaken the 
entire part. Corrective exercises are, 
therefore, necessary to strengthen the mus- 
cles and ligaments surrounding the af- 
fected part. Walking or running is not 
sufficient exercise to strengthen an ankle 
or knee. It is necessary to have one or 
more exercises for each muscle or ligament 
that is located in an injured region and 
around it. The wise trainer will take time 
to make up a group of exercises, then give 
them to the injured player who should 
practice them at home and at any other 
free time that he has. Exercises may be 
started as soon as heat and massage are 
prescribed. They should be graded in 
difficulty. Soon after injury they should 
be light, then, as pain subsides and func- 
tion returns, the exercises should be 
changed and made more strenuous. 


Under the Showers 


(Continued from page 33) 


Work.” Wilbur is one of the leaders of 
the N. A. T. A., handling the West Coast 
in his section, since the association was 
founded. He is now.acting as third vice- 
president of the N. A. T. A. The profes- 
sion needs men like Bohm. We award him 
the month’s “Gold Plated Bucket” for out- 
standing work in the N. A. T. A. 

J.S. Picariello, head trainer at Long Is- 
land University, the school of the famous 
basketball teams, has been appointed man- 
ager of the section surrounding New York 
City to handle the new high school train- 
ers’ program. Picariello presented the 
plan sponsored by the N.A.T.A. to the 
coaches attending the Eastern Coaching 
School during August. He also handled 
the training program for that clinic. 
Coaches wishing to receive more informa- 
tion about the above mentioned plan 
should contact Picariello or the N.A.T.A. 
home office. 

30b Bauman of the St. Louis Browns 
baseball team has been appointed chair- 
man of the professional baseball trainers 
division of the N.A.T.A. Bob is one of 
the charter members of the association 
and has contributed some fine articles on 
the injuries of baseball players. He has 
secured many of the outstanding baseball 
trainers for membership in the association 
during the past few years. After the base- 
ball season, he is head trainer for St. Louis 
University. 

Jack Stuart did such a fine job as state 
manager of the N.A.T.A. while at Ala- 
bama that he was immediately awarded 
the same position for the state of Missis- 
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sippi when he moved to that state as head 
trainer at “Ole Miss.” Besides training 
athletic teams, Jack has studied law and 
some day the training profession may lose 
a good trainer. 

West Point has the right idea about 
trainers. They now have two of the best 
in Roland Logan and Rollie Bevan. Bevan 
moved to West Point with his coach, Red 
Blaik. Up until that time Bevan was head 
trainer at Dartmouth. More schools 
should follow the example of West Point 
and employ more good trainers to dis- 
charge properly the many duties incident 
to training. Too many schools are trying 
to do the job without enough help. 

Bill Raney, head trainer of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, has recently been ap- 
pointed state manager of Alabama, replac- 
ing Jack Stuart who has moved on to 
Mississippi University, representing the 
N.A.T.A. He will have complete charge of 
the high school trainers’ program. Coaches 
from that state or surrounding states 
wishing to receive information about this 
plan should contact Raney. Bill has 
trained the Crimson Tide for several sea- 
sons. Your editor recently had the pleas- 
ure of reviewing Bill’s new training quar- 
ters at Alabama, and found them to be 
complete in every respect. There is elec- 
trical equipment enough to make Stein- 
metz envious and gadgets that would have 
given Edison a thrill. The N.A.T.A. is 
very grateful for men of Raney’s ability 
to act in the important position of state 
manager. 

Raney has the niftiest way to apply 
benzoin or tuff-foot to any part of the 
body. He merely uses an insect spray gun 
filled with either fluid. It gives an even 
surface of benzoin and prevents waste. 
Because of the fine spray that the gun 
affords, the benzoin dries more rapidly, 
permitting the trainer to work on the part 
sprayed much sooner. Benzoin prevents 
tape rash, and enables the user to remove 
tape much more easily, as well as making 
possible perfect adhesive surfaces. Bill 
also uses a common squirt can to apply his 
rubbing dope. The can is handy, will not 
leak and will not spill. It is simple but 
good. Thank you, Raney, for the two 
helpful suggestions on handy gadgets for 
the training room. 

Leonard Mann has trained athletic 
teams for the past thirty-five years. Fif- 
teen of these were at Chicago University, 
two at Penn State and the rest at his pres- 
ent school, Purdue University. Reports 
come to me that the training rooms at 
Purdue University are the finest in the 
Big Ten. Purdue has in Dr. Floyd East- 
wood a man who is doing much toward 
improving training methods and equip- 
ment. His new position on the board, re- 
cently appointed by the Football Coaches 
Association, will help him carry out his 
work nationally. 

Jake Weber has been in the training 
profession for so long that it is easier for 


him to remember the years he has been 
a trainer than the ones when he was not. 
He has trained Olympic teams and Ford- 
ham University teams, the latter for the 
past twenty-nine years. He is a trustee 
of the N.A.T.A. and almost the grand- 
pappy of the trainers. 

Howard Waite moved to Pittsburgh 
from Colorado University several years 
ago. At the latter school he had the pleas- 
ure of handling Whizzer White and has 
wished for another Whizzer ever since. 
Howard has recently perfected a knee 
brace that should take good care of some 
of the “Jikkey” knees around the country. 
This is a plug for Waite. His address is 
just Pittsburgh University. + 

Eugene “Scrap Iron” Young, and he 
comes by the name honestly, has trained 
the Notre Dame teams nineteen years. 
I have heard that he has a Tung Oil grove 
down soutn and a very large tung tree 
all picked out with plenty of shade around 
it to keep the sun off when he retires. 
This tree has many tung nuts on it. Why? 
So that “Scrappy” can name each one 
after one of the Notre Dame greats. He 
has so many greats under his care that he 
would have to have a very prolific tree to 
carry out his naming idea. A great trainer 
and a great school—the two together will 
spell poison to many a football team. 

Matt Bullock is starting his twenty- 
seventh season at the University of Illinois 
as head trainer. Matt had a very serious 
illness a year ago and it looked as if he 
were not going to be able to continue 
his work at the school, but he has re- 
covered and is back on the job. Zuppke 
has one worry off his mind—he has Bul- 
lock to condition his teams. 

Every school should teach training 
methods to its physical education students 
just as Michigan State College does. The 
man responsible for this fine course is 
Jack Heppinstall, head trainer. The 
course is outstanding in the field of train- 
ing. Future coaches are taught exactly 
what should be done to prevent injuries 
and how to treat them if they do appear. 
Michigan State men will know how to get 
the backs around the ends and also how 
to keep the men on the field playing. Jack 
has championed the trainer’s cause ever 
since the association was formed and is 
one of America’s outstanding trainers. 


Tape Topics 
NDER the heading Tape Topics, a 
column will appear in the October 
issue and subsequent numbers of the 
Trainers Journal containing questions and 


answers on trainers’ problems. If you 
request immediate answers to your ques- 
tions they will be sent you direct, other- 
wise held for the Tape-Topics column. 
All questions should be sent to the pub- 
lication office of the Trainers Journal, 
Iowa City, Iowa. Until October we'll 
be taping. 
Bru Frey, Editor. 
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“The Show Must Go On” 


whether or not the star player of the team is out with 
an injury. 


Most athletic injuries require heat to 
‘ help relieve the pain and speed up 
¢ the repair process. 


Phd 
lis “= Antiphlogistine’s retained heat and 


C medication are especially valuable 
a in the treatment of the majority of 
baseball and other athletic injuries. 

Apply it in such cases as: 


Sprains 
Brush Burns 
Grazed Skin Surfaces 


Charley Horse 
Bursitis 


It is decongestive, antiseptic, soothing and 
repair-promoting. 





Samples available to 
Coaches, Trainers 
and 
Athletic Directors 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. COMPANY 
167 Varick Street ............ ......... New York, N. Y. 











1941 Six-Man Football Scorebook 


by A. W. Larson 


The 1940 rules require that there shall be two scorers. Make scoring easy by using Larson's 
Simplified Scorebook for Six-Man Football. A simple, complete, and accurate record of 
running scores, yards gained and lost, penalties, time-outs and complete summary of the 
game. A definite aid in selecting honor and all-star teams. 


The only scorebook for the Six-Man game 


Price $1.00 


Six-Man Football Manual 


by A. W. Larson Price $1.00 


New and up-to-the-minute information on plays, offense, defense, touchdown tourneys, decid- 
ing championships by tournaments, etc. Order from your favorite Sporting Goods Company 
or from A. W. Larson, Walcott, North Dakota. 











Echoes of the Victory 
Bell 


By Moray L. Eby 
Athletic Director, Coe College 


S you know, I have been associated 
A with the physical education de- 
partment at Coe College since 
1914. During that time I have been closely 
associated with a large number of young 
men who come to college for the purpose of 
preparing themselves for their future. It 
naturally follows that our duty is to do our 
part in this department, in helping these 
young men accomplish their objectives 
and realize that their efforts are not in 
vain. 

Our teachings are practical. There is 
very little that is theoretical or speculative 
in our work. The direction is positive— 
improvement is readily discernible and re- 
sults cannot be denied. It is based on the 
axiom that “action is improvement.” 
Without action there can be no improve- 
ment in any way. Every young man has 
a desire to improve himself and enjoys put- 
ting forth the necessary effort, which ac- 
counts for the fact that the instructor has 
the hearty co-operation of his students and 
may develop them along the lines and in 
any manner that he chooses. 


It is apparent that a physical education 
instructor or athletic coach not only has 
very definite responsibilities but also has 
wonderful opportunities. There are about 
fifty thousand coaches in the United 
States. Coe has about sixty-five graduates 
who are coaching and teaching physical 
education. Their influence is far reaching. 
I have long been of the opinion that a 
coach will not have to worry about suc- 
ceeding if his boys realize that there is in- 
corporated in his program those principles 
which make a bigger and better life; in 
fact, his success will go far beyond the 
dying echoes of the victory bell. These 
principles account not only for victories on 
the athletic field but are also basic in a 
well-rounded, wholesome, happy and satis- 
factory life that I have chosen to refer to 
as the “Echoes of the Victory Bell.” 
These principles are fundamental and 
there is no place where they can be empha- 
sized and be made as effective as on an 
athletic field or in a physical education 
department. 


I am well aware that the philosophy of 
a succcessful athletic program is still not 
fully understood and agreed to by every- 
one. Fielding H. Yost of Michigan Uni- 
versity says, “I am sometimes asked what 
value do young people get from athletics?” 
My answer is, “What would they do if 
we did not permit them to play and did 
not provide them with the space in which 
to play? They would find their own 
diversions and many of us would regret 
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their choice. They will grow by doing, but 
let us be sure they grow right by doing 
what is right.” 

Our program is based upon the trian- 
gular conception of the human organism 
which was evolved by the Greeks in their 
earliest aspect of a progressive educational 
and citizenship program. This brought 
forth the need of a program designed for 
the development of mind, body, and soul. 
Those of us who have devoted our lives to 
a physical education program have, con- 
trary to the popular belief, been smart 
enough, almost from the beginning, to 
stress the importance of the development 
of this triangular base of the individual. 
It seems to be news to some that the physi- 
cal performance on the athletic field is not 
our only concern. They hear the victory 
bell but they fail to hear the echoes. 
What they have not realized is that the 
overt physical manifestation of the well- 
trained athlete is but the outward result 
of an inner mental and spiritual develop- 
ment. I now wish to enumerate some of 
the attributes which our program pro- 
vides and which are encouraged and em- 
phasized by the men in charge of the vari- 
ous branches of this department. 

Boys gather together in the locker rooms 
and on the practice fields with all kinds of 
ideas and different viewpoints; they soon 
learn the needed adjustments; this asso- 
ciation is a melting pot. A boy becomes a 
good mixer; he learns that it pays to be 
a square shooter—to obey the rules—to 
realize the value of discipline; he develops “. Select the Football to suit your 
poise and personality; competition tem- 
pers his “ego.” 

One of the greatest assets any man can peo Touchdown-Performance Voit Foot- 
have is loyalty. The football! field is the cae 
best laboratory I know for loyalty. There, 
men learn to be loyal to one another—like Regulation Footballs in various sizes 
hrothers—and loyal to the college. In after : : 
years we will find these men loyal to their 
home, to their neighbors, to their church Ra Rubber Football, junior size, stream- 
and to their city and country. There are ; i 
no Reds among them. OE lined shape. See your Sporting Goods 


We believe that a man develops poise Dealer today. Write for Catalog. 
and personality by realizing that he must 
rely on his own efforts—self-reliance—that Mfd. by W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 1600 E. 25th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
he must make his own decisions. We can- , : 
not believe that a good administration is Branch: 189. N. Wacker Ocenia % 
based on the theory of buck-passing. We 


cannot go along with a man who, when 

he has he audios to make, waits for time ACCLAIMED 

to mellow his problem or treats it as you FAIRPLAY :.. 1942 THE E.Z. LINE MARKER 
would a hot potato and throws it off in the 1 

corner to pi off. A man owes it to his is No Brushes or Screens 
associates to make his own decisions. I ro a ADJUSTABLE CONTROL 

prefer the logic of the old baseball umpire } at ~. oe. AND QUICK SHUT-OFF 

who said, “He may have been safe, but 3 re BETTER! oo ee 

I called him out and he is out until there’s Holds 


sand on the sea. That’s the kind of : d 
‘ump’ I'm”. sea ats the kind of an ; LOW COST! 30 Lbs. 





particular requirements from the 6 


balls: Enduro, for all official play. 4 


and shapes to fill every need. All- 














When a difficult situation arises it calls || The finest, most attractive scoreboard ever built, | | Weighs 
lor concentrated effort. We call it keying. by the largest manufacturer in the field. Models | | 24 Lbs. 


Just as a lawyer kevs himself up to put from $85 up. Order early; send postcard today 
» tl > . ay for new catalog. | 12” Tread. 9”° Dia. Cast iron Wheels. Cast Iron 
forth his best efforts to win a decision for | | Agitator handles both lumpy and damp materials. 


his client—or a doctor when he wants to | FAIR PLAY MFG. CO. | | H. & R. MANUFACTURING CO. Box 215 
save the life of his patient Dept. J Des Moines, lowa Palms Station Los Angeles, Calif. 
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see with LIGHT 


Type AF, open flood- 
light, designed for 
sports field lighting. 


Means Better Football 
Because properly planned illumination 
makes night easier to follow, 
Westinghouse ighting systems are 
ey new and bigger —— to eve- 
games. A te sports- 
lighting provides heal! outdoor 
recreation for fans and players alike— 
creates new enthusiasm for municipal 
~ scholastic athletics. 
A complete line of Westinghouse 
floodlights is available for every sports 


ees: Uniform and _ glareless, 
estinghouse Lighting Systems provide 
abundant light at reasonable installa- 
tion, maintenance, and operating costs. 

To help u, Westinghouse provides 
a new Floodlighting PLAN- 
NING BOOK,” B-2101-C. your 
Westinghouse. Distributor for a copy; 
or, write Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Edgewater 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Batch bate oat wr oy Sete offices and Independent Lighting Distributors provide local stocks and services. 





SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 


OFFICIAL RULE BOOK AND HOW TO PLAY HANDBOOK FOR 1941 
EDITED BY STEPHEN EPLER 


Has complete rules. All in one book. All eleven-man rules which do 
not apply are eliminated. Crammed full of material. Has diagram of 
playing field—coaching tips—how to play—over fifty illustrations and 
diagrams of plays. In addition to the regular six-man rules, this 112- 
page book gives rules for the new game of Six-Man Baseball, Six-Man 
Touch Football and Six-Man Intramural Football. 


Order now. Single copy 35c, postpaid. 
One dozen or more 25c each. 


Send Orders to National Six-Man Football 
Rules Committee 
45 Rose Street, New York, N. Y. 





SPECIAL OFFER—$5.50 Value for $4.00 


Ten 35c¢ Rule Books, value $3.50. 4 50 
Epler’s Six-Man Football Book, over 250 pages, over 150 diagrams 5. 

and illustrations, value $2.00. Value 
All for $4.00. 
Only One Set to a Coach. Order from Committee. 


45 Rose St., N. Y. C. 




















end and left guard. 








Determination to carry on when the 
going is hard develops a fighting heart 
that carries you through the zero hours 
of life. 

It is not the soft way that wins; it is 
through strenuous hard work that the 
things we cherish most are gained. I am 
grateful that in my youthful days out 
on the prairies in western Iowa, I assimi- 
lated some of the ideals of, what we call. 
pioneer life. This experience gave me a 
philosophy of life that still holds good, 

All these things are the “echoes of the 
victory bell.” That is, they are emblematic 
of success along all lines of endeavor. 
Therefore, we maintain that these attri- 
butes should be a part of every man’s 
life; that they are essential to a well-edu- 
cated man; and that no place affords 
greater opportunities to cultivate and de- 
velop these characteristics in our youth of 
today than in a well-organized physical 
education department in charge of men 
who appreciate these values. 


An Adequate Health and 
Physical Education 
Program 


(Continued from page 18) 


assign them to groups for special work. 
The general program should embrace 
activities that vigorously exercise large 
muscle groups. This may be accom- 
plished through free exercise, apparatus, 
and games of a competitive nature. 

We must include a varsity sports pro- 
gram to exhibit the abilities of our best 
pupils and provide entertainment for the 
student body and parents. 

Here is a plan, simple in its concep- 
tion but at the same time comprehensive 
in its realization. When a sound program 
is supervised and taught by a capable 
personnel with sufficient time, space, and 
facilities provided, a satisfactory result 
should be automatic. 


Blocking for Punts 


(Continued from page 8) 


the offensive man on each side of him) set 
up an offensive base, which they must 
hold tight and form a solid wall. The 
second man to the right of the center, gen- 
erally designated as the offensive leit 
tackle, is responsible for any man directly 
over him or slightly to his outside. The 
offensive right tackle, the fourth man to 
the right of the center, takes any man di- 
rectly over him or to his right. The of- 
fensive left end steps with his left foot at 
the defensive right end, forcing him wide. 

The left halfback takes any man charg- 
ing between the gap left by the offensivé 
If nobody charges 
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this sector, he pulls out and covers the 
kick. The right halfback, occupying the 
position between the two offensive tackles, 
takes any defensive man charging through 
the gap left by the two offensive tackles. 
If no defensive man charges through this 
sector, he releases himself and covers the 
punt. The fullback takes any man break- 
ing through to the left. of the center by 
erossing over in front of the kicker. 
Kicking from the spread formation, as 
illustrated in Diagram 6, is particularly 
good when a team is employing a single- 
wing formation from which most of the 
offense is being run. Quite often an offen- 
sive team can shift from a single-wing for- 
mation into this spread punt-formation 
and catch the safety, who is making some 
contribution to their forward pass defense. 


The Quick Kick 


The theory back of a quick kick is con- 
siderably different from that of a set punt. 
In a quick kick, the kicker is kicking the 
ball from one to two yards back of the of- 
fensive line. In blocking for a quick kick, 
the offensive linemen, therefore, must pro- 
tect the center as illustrated in Diagram 
1, but the entire offensive line charges 
straight ahead, driving back the defensive 
linemen, and not allowing them to get 
their initial defensive charge of one to two 
yards. Offensive linemen do not block so 
long on a quick kick as on a punt. They 
all go into a shoulder-to-shoulder charge 
and pull out immediately to cover the kick. 

Much depends upon the formation from 
which a team is quick-kicking as to what 
offensive adjustments must be made. One 
of the best formations from which to 
quick-kick is the double-wing formation. 
See Diagram 7. The three center men 
hold a solid offensive base. The left end 
must step into the defensive right tackle, 
forcing him wide before he pulls out. The 
left halfback steps into the defensive right 
end, forcing him to his outside and then 
releases himself and covers the punt. The 
right end.and halfback release themselves 
and accept the same responsibilities as 
those of the offensive left end and half- 
back. The two offensive tackles take any 
defensive men in front of them before go- 
ing down to protect. 

The writer appreciates how difficult it 
is to write about technical line play. With 
the help of diagrams and pictures, it is 
possible to explain some of the coaching 
problems pertaining to the punt. Offen- 
sive blocking for the punter is a team play, 
and may be overlooked by coaches who 
do not allow enough time under actual 
scrimmage conditions for this phase of the 
game. Players should have some theory 
of punt blocking well in mind, so that they 
themselves may work out any unusual 
problem presented the day of a game. If 
this article proves to be of help to a young 
coach entering the profession, I will feel 
that my time has been well spent. 
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MOST FAN-SHAPED BANKS 


LOOK Abike bcc! 


“NO TIE” NET HOLDER 


The original pat- 
ented “No Tie” Net 
Holder adds sev- 
eral seasons to the 
life of your nets. 
Insist on it! 


SOLID STEEL BANK 


Smooth, flawless face of solid steel will 
not check, dent, warp, split, erupt— 
as wood will do! Porter's life-time steel 
banks cost less in the long run! 








sut onty PORTER BANKS 


Have All These Features ! 


Don't choose just any fan-shaped bank. 
Demand the Porter “Everlasting” All Steel 
Fan Shaped Bank and Goal. Conforms to 
N.B.C. requirements. Write for complete 
information. 


SCIENTIFIC BRACING 


Rear view showing scientific, rigid bracing 
arc welded to bank. Distributes shock even- 
ly; eliminates vibration. Note sturdy at- 
tachment plates of 14” solid steel. 


[ater On] 
TH 


x 
' J. E. PORTER 
CORPORATION ?.'.1 0". 
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GET UNDER WAY EARLY WITH 


PRACTICAL 
BASKETBALL 


written by 
coached feams are nationally famous. 


The few remaining books will be sold for $2.00 (post- 
age paid). Be sure to get a copy for your athletic li- 
brary for no athletic library is complete without the 
book by the man who has the highest percentage of 
wins in the Western Conference. 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL PUBLISHING CO. 


WARD L. LAMBERT 


6858 Glenwood Ave. 


“Piggie” Lambert whose Purdue 


Chicago, Ill. 
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As Originally Developed by... 
Dr. FORREST C. ‘‘Phog’’ ALLEN 
Director of Physical Education and 


Varsity Basketball Coach 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


Goal-Hi—America’s new play-game . . . For boys and girls of 
all ages . . . May be played in the gym or on the playground 
by large or small teams (same single piece of equipment used 
in both locations). The first new, year-round, mass play-game 
since volleyball . . . Official Goal-Hi Equipment priced within 
the reach of every budget. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. 
(Manufactured Under E t) 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING co. 
3542 DeKalb Street » » > » St. Louis, Mo. 
Authorized Sales ene Ian in Your Locality 
a 




















ORDER YOUR 
TOWEL 
NEE DS 


Yes, your athletes will be asking for “McArthur” 

. good rugged towels, and a clean towel system 
that helps avoid boils and skin irritations. Be sure 
you have a supply of McArthur Towels on hand! 
Although yarns are difficult to get, we can insure 
immediate delivery on many items. Write Today! 


Western Representative: 
E. P. FINIGAN, 314 12th St., San Francisco 





GEO. McARTHUR & SONS 


BARABOO, WISCONSIN 





Six-Man Football 


(Continued from page 15) 


ing the players shift as shown in Diagram 
9. (X shows usual position, O shows po- 
sition to cover weakness.) 

Players should not shift so much that 
they weaken their own positions more 
than they strengthen their team mates’ 
positions. They must, furthermore, as- 
sume the new positions so that the op- 
ponents will not notice the slight change 

Carefully planned defensive systems are 
no more important than player initiative 
Jacksonville players did not let the me- 
chanics of a system keep them from cash 
ing in on the breaks. In one game they 
scored three touchdowns before having the 
ball in their possession for a play from 
scrimmage, once on a pass interception, 
and twice by scooping up fumbles. 

Six-man football requires much playet 
initiative and ability to think and analyze 
situations as they develop. Coaches can 
encourage players to think better if they 
will give them more freedom to make their 
own analysis of game situations. 


The Training Schedule 


It might be interesting to know how 
Coach Patterson whipped his lads in shape 
No contact work for two weeks was the 
order. Thus he managed to avoid those 
serious early injuries that often keep a 
player out for the season. Wind sprints, 
duck waddles, push-ups, knee bends and 
calisthentics were used to toughen mus- 
cles. The players took turns leading the 
calisthenics. This resulted in less loaf- 
ing. 

Keeping the field in shape also helped 
get the players in condition. Their field is 
located on what was once a surface gold 
mine and, when the field was laid out, the 
players had the job of filling in the holes 
and cutting down the high places. The 
larger rocks were carried off the field and 
several dozen loads of top soil hauled in 

Fundamentals, tackling, blocking, kick- 
ing, and ball-handling started the third 
week. Heavy doses were given this week 
with a let-up when games started. Fun- 
damentals, however, were stressed contin- 
ually throughout the season, increasing in 
intensity if performance in games indi- 
cated the need. 

A little scrimmage was given in the 
third week, with heavier work the first 
part of the fourth week, the week of the 
first game. “I always have the boys fully 
equipped for scrimmage, from helmet 
down, which is one reason why we went 
through the season without one injury,” 
commented Coach Patterson. 

How long should a practice be? In my 
opinion some coaches weaken their team 
by stretching practice periods too long 
A stale player is an inefficient player, and 
nothing produces staleness more quickly 
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than long drawn out practices with pro- 
longed scrimmages. The school bus, not 
the coach, set the length of practice at 
Jacksonville. Classes were out at 2:40 and 
the bus left at 3:40. Since the boys 
learned to get out on the field in five min- 
utes and to shower and dress in five min- 
utes there were fifty minutes of the sixty 
for practice. This meant that practice ses- 
sions had to be well planned and integrat- 
ed; this meant smaller groups to keep 
everyone busy and this meant that play- 
ers on defense had to concentrate on learn- 
ing defense while those on offense learned 
offense. Line tackling and ball-carrying 
had to be combined in the same drill, as 
were pass throwing, receiving and pass de- 
fense. 

Perhaps a team playing six-man for the 
first time would need longer practices of 
ninety to one hundred and twenty min- 
utes, but Jacksonville, which had four or 
five seasons of six-man football behind it, 
certainly showed no defects traceable to 
short practice periods. 


Six-Man Football on an 


Intramural Basis 
By Lester H. Corzine 


Athletic Director, Monmouth, Illinois, High 
School 


HAT the reader may best appreci- 

ate the true significance of our six- 

man football intramural program, 

I believe it is necessary to review the ath- 
letic set-up previous to the program. 

Monmouth High School has a total en- 
rollment of 650 students. The average 
turn-out for eleven-man football was 
about forty-five boys, a number far below 
that which would be expected of a school 
the size of ours. Interest in the sport was 
fast approaching a very low ebb, and it 
was apparent that something must be 
done. I might add that we are by far the 
smallest high school in a six-school confer- 
ence comprising Rock Island, Moline, East 
Moline, Kewanee, Galesburg and Mon- 
mouth. It was imperative that we have 
all available strength within the school in 
order to compete with the other confer- 
ence schools. 

The boys who were coming out for foot- 
ball were waiting as late as their junior 
and senior years to make an appearance. 
As a result there was plenty of size, but a 
complete lack of knowledge of the game 
as well as of fundamentals. It seemed to 
me that the one answer to the problem 
was a six-man football program on an in- 
tramural basis. I thought we should be 
able to have more boys out in their fresh- 
man and sophomore years, who would be- 
come versed in the fundamentals by the 
time they reached their junior and senior 
years. 

Before buying the necessary equipment 
for putting the program into operation, 
we made a survey among the parents of 
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FUNDAMENTALS 


OF 
BASKETBALL 
Joseph Daher & Clair Bee 
send $1.50 to 
JOSEPH G. DAHER 
SS Morris Harvey Col., Charleston, W. Va. Dy, 
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SOUTHERN OBSERVER 


Weekly Review of Southern Football Games 
W. G. (Petie) SILER 


Price $3.00 
Mailed Monday Following Game 
MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE 
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SPECIAL DEPARTMENTAL RATE 
FOR TWO OR MORE IN ONE SCHOOL 


$400 


This includes Subscription for Coach and 
Library or two members of Coach- 
ing Staff 
Address 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
6858 GLENWOOD AVE. CHICAGO, Ill. 
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“ERS THE OFFICIAL 
BACKBOARD... 


ONE PIECE 
STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Of course, you want the new, fan-shaped backboard— 
the one and only backboard recognized as “Official” 
by the National Basketball Committee of the United 
States and Canada. The Medart Backboard is fabri- 
cated of one piece of steel, strongly braced and priced 
within the reach of all. Be ready for the new season. 
Replace your old equipment without delay. 


White fon Catalog 


Fred MEDART Mfg.Co. 


3542 DeKalb Street St.Louis; 








NOW LEAVITT BUILDS FIVE 
TYPES OF 
BLEACHER EQUIPMENT 
to fit every budget — 


) every space—every need 
A UWsssnes Since 1913 oo y 


( Leavitt designed the first portable bleacher in 1913) 
@ KNOCKDOWN WOOD. The most economical, easily erected bleacher 
available, for maximum seating capacity with utmost safety and comfort. 
@ KNOCKDOWN STEEL. Designed to meet the demand for an eco- 
nomical steel bleacher. 


@ GRANDSTAND STEEL. The finest in portable steel bleacher construc- 


tion. 


@ ADD-A-SEAT STADIUM. A permanent bleacher made of high grade 
steel. 


@ TELESCOPING—{Licensed under Pat. 2183056). Comfortable and per- 


manent seating for modern gymnasiums. 


Write for descriptive folder and free layout service. 


LEAVITT CORPORATION 


URBANA - - = ILLINOIS 











the best prospects of the freshman and 
sophomore classes to determined if there 
would be parental and student support of 
the program. In this survey we discoy- 
ered that the parents of many of the boys 
were not letting them play during their 
freshman and sophomore years because of 
possible injuries, as a result of playing 
against larger and more mature boys. 
After we explained the new program to 
the parents, it was apparent that it would 
be worth while. Following the survey we 
immediately increased our equipment to 
care for ninety boys for the eleven and 
six-man programs, with an expenditure of 
six hundred dollars. 

When the program was announced to 
the students there was an enthusiasm he- 
yond our expectations. We soon realized 
that we did not have enough ecuipment, 
but we did not feel that we could add ad- 
ditional ecuipment that year. 

We confine the six-man program to the 
freshman and sophomores with forty-five 
boys participating. We held the practices 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
and spent the month of September on 
fundamentals, giving the boys just enough 
scrimmage to hold their interest. The 
boys were divided into four squads with 
eleven boys on each squad. Two six-man 
football fields were laid out and all four 
teams played on Mondavs and Fridays 
with Wednesdays set aside for work on 
fundamentals. Each squad coined a name 
for itself, and, as the games progressed, in- 
terest on the part of the boys increased 
tremendously. Mr. Fred Exter, who, from 
past experience, had a fine knowledge of 
football, was in charge of the program. 
Able assistance was given him by three 
men from the local WPA Community 
Center. To climax the intramural pro- 
gram at the end of October, we were suc- 
cessful in scheduling four interscholastic 
games with neighboring small schools. 

In anticipation of the program for this 
year, we have again added to our equip- 
ment in order to care for 120 boys. 

Arguments have been promoted by 
some coaches that the six-man program is 
of little value in building for the eleven- 
man program. On the face of our experi- 
ence last year, I am convinced that this 
argument is in error. It seems to me that 
the fundamentals taught in six-man foot- 
ball are the very ones which are hardest to 
coach in the eleven-man game. In the lat- 
ter, it is difficult in high school to get of- 
fensive linemen to block down the field; 
ball-handling requires much time and 
man-for-man blocking in the line is al- 
ways hard to perfect. These are the fun- 
damentals which, by the nature of the 
game, are outstanding in six-man football. 
Open-field tackling is also at a premium in 
six-man football. I am confident that 
there has been a turn-over of interest in 
football at Monmouth High School, and 
that dividends will be forthcoming in the 
eleven-man program. 
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COACHES TAKE NOTICE 
SPECIAL ON CLEATS 


We have had No. 4 and 5 cleats for twelve years. They are made of a special rubber fiber 
stock. These are the best No. 4 and 5 cleats we have ever had. Because of quantity produc- 
tion we can give you the following prices: 


No. 4 Female Regular (7/s" on end). Per set of 14 in bags... .27c 
No. 5 Female Mud (7/" on end). Per set of 14 in bags 


No. 4 and 5 MALE (same dimension as above). Per set of 14 in bags..27c 
No. | Plyable Rubber Regular (!/." on end). Per set of 14 in bags... .35c 
No. 2 Plyable Rubber Mud (34" on end). Per set of 14 in bags .. ae 


(We also carry in stock for use of the professional football players our No. 6 and No. 12 
concave cleats at 30c per set, and No. 5!/2 small mud cleat at 30c per set.) 





COACHES SPECIAL NOTICE COACHES 


The Riddell system of marking and advertising is your protection. 
A genuine Riddell shoe in all sports has the name "RIDDELL" perfo- 
rated in the top of the tongue. Remember a shoe is not a genuine 
RIDDELL shoe unless it is so marked. 

The style (which also designates the grade) is perforated near the 
top of the tongue. 

Our catalog gives you the standard school price of these styles of 
shoes. 














School Price $7.50 


THESE HELMETS ARE MADE OUT OF PLASTICS AND ARE— 
1. Stronger. 
2. Lighter. 
3. More Beautiful. 
4. Cooler (they are ventilated). 
5. Easier to hear signals in. 


FOR 1941 WE WILL HAVE TIME ONLY TO MAKE TWO- 
TONE HELMETS AS PER PICTURES OR CUTS. 


BE SURE AND READ NOTICE IN EACH HELMET. 


The following colors and top straps can be furnished in helmets: 


BODY COLORS TOP STRAP COLORS FULL COLORS ONLY | 
NAVY SILVER RED BLACK RED 


BLACK COPPER ORANGE WHITE BLACK 
GREY pa YELLOW GOLD GOLD 
GOLD PURPLE GREEN : SILVER OLD GOLD 
OLD GOLD BROWN BLUE PURPLE SILVER 








The ball that feels like a 
basket ball. Covered with 
the same grade of Gunnison 
leather that has been used 
for years in the best stitched 
balls. 

A very tough ball that will 
hold its size and shape. 


Basket Ball No. 1 


center as Style A, covered with good 
co Gunnison leather. 


Our Style "A" 
Basket Ball 
is National 
Federation 
Approved. 


Basket Ball No. 2 
d wth good grade of pebble grained 


sasket Ball No. 3 


wiih good grade of pebble grained 
cowhid =. 


Style 56 


of leather top basket ball shoes. 
Goodyear welt construction with non- 
sole that can be resoled. We believe 
the fastest starting and stopping shoe on 
. it features a shock absorbing qual- 
will save your players from fatigue in 
grind of a basket ball season. 


Style 55—Red 


A light basket ball shoe in colors for game use. 
Mede up special, requires 3 weeks. 


Style 55—Brown 


A light basket ball shoe in colors for game use. 
Made up special, requires 3 weeks. 


Style 57 
8 56 only in white elk. 


THE RIDDELL 
MOULDED 
BASKET BALL AND FOOTBALL 


THE BALL THAT KEEPS THE FEEL AND REACTION OF THE STITCHED BALL 


THE BALL THAT RETAINS THE RATIO OF BLADDER, LINING AND LEATHER OF THE STITCHED BALL 


THE BALL THAT WILL NOT THROW A PLAYER OFF HIS GAME 
THE BALL THAT WILL NOT MAKE THE COACH CHANGE HIS STYLE OF PLAY 


BASKET BALL SHOE ACCESSORIES 


Laces, Gross. ....seseeeeeee one 

Outsoles (Light-colored, non-marking), per pair 

Resoling with Light-colored, non-marking soles, per pair 
Sponge Rubber Insoles, per pair... 

Cork Insoles, per pair.......... 


ALL SHOES MAY BE HAD IN 
THE FOLLOWING ADDITIONAL COLORS 
BLUE — ORANGE — GREEN 














Style 55—Yellow 


A light basket ball shoe in colors for game use. 
Made up special, requires 3 weeks. 


Price 
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Red Bowling 


Bowling Shoes in colored kid. 
to make up. 


BASKET BALL AND FOOTBALL ACCESSORIES 


Basket Ball Score Books (Adams), each 

Repair Cement (Riddell), tube 

Ball Cleaner (Riddell), can 

Ball Wax (Riddell), cake...........+- pnsadiadseessubau 
Basket Ball Bladders (Seamless Rubber Moulded), each 


I Is 6. 5:6: 4.0505.0. nd ad WOO ESS 6040 0606ee tees : 
Football Rule Book (National Federation)...............ee00. d 


Yellow Bowling 


Bowling Shoes in colored kid. 
to make up. 


Takes 3 weeks 
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Takes 3 weeks 


Football No. A 


Covered with Gunnison’s special university 
football leather. This ball at 9 Ibs. pressure 
reacts the same as the best stitched balls 
made. It will hold its size and shape until 
cover is worn off. Does not get as soggy 
as the stitched ball when wet. 


Bowling Shoes 
Style 66 


Style 66—The last word in an athletic bowling 
oxford. Shoes are of equal weight. Has 
starting insert on right foot which will not tear 
off. A very stylish looking shoe. Has white 
eyelets. Men's sizes 6 to 12. Women’s sizes 
2 to 9. B, C, D, and E widths. 


Style 69—Same as Style 66 only with high top. 
Has black eyelets. Carried in C, D, E widths. 


Brown Bowling 
Bowling Shoes in colored kid. Takes 3 weeks 
to make up. 


Football No. 1 


Same as No. A only covered with Gunnison 
basket ball leather. 


A very fine movlded volley ball that will hold its 
size and shape. 


No. 1 covered with best grade of white elk 
leather. 


Boxing 
Style 67 


A genuine Goodyear welt boxing shoe. Upper 
of heavy kid. Sole of soft Moccasin leather. 


Wrestling 
Style 70 


Same as 67 except sole is tough rubber. 
non-scuff tip. 


Has 


Price 
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RIDDELL 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY and SERVICE 
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Style S—Our finest model University 
shoe. A light, but very durable, glove- 
fitting yellowback Kangaroo sprint 
shoe. Hand-turned construction. . $7.00 


Style J—Field or jumping shoe of 
@ grade corresponding to Style S. 
Has counter and two spikes in heel. 
Our very best yellowback field 


(Not Carried in Stock) 


KP—Pole Vaulting Shoe like K only high top, one spike in heel....... 


Style N—A hand turned shoe made 
of very fine grade of Athletic Tan 
leather. Fits like a glove...... - $5.75 


Style K—A very strong shoe of welt 
construction. Highest grade oak soles. 
Made of Athletic Tan leather. Two 
spikes in heel 


TRACK AND FIELD SHOES 


Style NX—A track shoe long needed 
to meet the demand for a more dur- 
eble practice shoe. It is of genuine 
Goodyear welt construction. Has 
full sole which keeps upper from wear- 


Style T—A good durable track shoe. 
Upper made of tough Athletic Tan 
leather that insures fit, comfort and 
resists perspiration 





ing out at heel. We believe this is the 
toughest track shoe made 


Style KX—Same shoe as Style K ex- 
cept it has uskide heel with no spikes 


SPECIAL TRACK — 


JP—Pole Vaulting Shoe like J only high top, one spike in heel.........++> 
JX—Cross Country same as J only has uskide heel with no spikes........+- 
JY—Indoor Shoe with no spikes in tap or heel, uskide soles 
KY—lIndoor Shoe with no spikes in tap or heel, uskide soles : 
TRACK ACCESSORIES 


Laces for Track Shoes, per gross laces 


Track Wrenches 


.-$ 0.35 
Repair Kits complete for football and track shoes....... 10.00 


Fixtures complete..... 





Riddell Track Shoes feature an 
interchangeable spike in three lengths: 
price, each 

1/4," for board tracks 

34" for indoor dirt tracks 

54" for outdoor tracks 
The soles of the shoes are reinforced 
with a steel plate. The fixture binds the 
sole together in such a way that the 
spikes cannot punch up into the foot. 


(Two Weeks to Make Up) 
9.25 
6.50 
7.50 
6.50 


BASEBALL AND SOFTBALL SHOES 


Style SB—Our very best fecther- 
weight baseball shoe built especially 
for the big league player. 


Made of Yellowback Kangaroo. Ex- 
tra strong and extra light $8.50 


Laces, gross... 
Spikes (sole or heel), pair 


Style NB—A very fine Goodyear welt 
construction baseball shoe with split 
shank sole. Made of Ath-Tan Kangaroo. 
Used by many professionals... .$5.50 
Style NBS—Same as NB only has 
short 3%” softball spikes 


Pitchers’ Toe Plates, attached to shoe, leather, each. 


Pitchers’ Toe Plates, attached to shoe, full cap aluminum, each... 


Pitchers’ Toe Plates, loose, leather, each............-. 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, loose, full cap aluminum, each........... 


Style KB—Goodyear welt construc- 
tion with straight sole. An extremely 
strong shoe. Upper made of the finest 
Athletic Tan leather. Used by quite 
a few Big League catchers and 
pitchers. Best shoe in our line for this 
purpose 


Style KBS—Same as KB only has 
short 34” softball spikes 


BASEBALL ACCESSORI ES 


Lip 


Style 33—Has a regular baseball 
upper made out of Athletic Tan 
leather. Leather insole and counter. 
Features a special moulded rubber 
outsole with cleats moulded on the 
sole which are especially adapted 
for softball. Each sole has two extra 
removable golf spikes which can be 
used at the discretion of the player 
and can be easily removed if not 
desired. This shoe makes an excellent 
golf shoe; also, can be used as a foot- 
ball official's shoe 





1259 N.Wood Street JONHn T. Riddell, Inc. Chicago, Minois 
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FOOTBALL SHOES 











Style R—The oldest shoe in our line. Style P—The original quality ight 








Style 89—Game shoe of Yellowback 
Kangaroo—soft toe—buffed sole— 
equipped with No. 4 cleats. Goodyear 
welt construction. 


ED PPEEMec cede ccveccccces $11.75 
Style Z—-Same shoe in Blue Back 
Kangaroo. School Price....... $9.75 


Style H—Second oldest shoe in our 


line. A strictly university grade shoe. Used as an all-round shoe for prac- sole shoe. Used by many profe.-ional 

Upper of the finest Yellowback. Split tice and games by many of the and university teams for praciice as 

shank, Goodyear welt construction. country’s leading teams. Light, yet well as games. Made of th: finest 

Comes equipped with No. 4 cleats. very tough and comfortable. Comes selections of Ath-Tan leather ani Oak 

SERGE CERiwccccsvcrccccces $10.75 equipped with No. 4 cleats. Good- sole leather. Equipped with No. eats, 
we year welt construction. Goodyear welt construction. 

=: on “Sapa - sid sis ase GUD PUR os 0 ho cécddcdcccce $9.75 School Price......... $8.75 











Style 77—Upper of Athletic Tan leather which is very 
tough and pliable and will withstand perspiration. 
Goodyear welt construction, ten eyelets high. Split 
shank soles of good grade Oak Tan leather. Equipped 
with No. 4 cleats. A good practice shoe, 


Cn Gh cdidesedbancuticeccscchewere $7.75 
Style 77X—Same as 77 only has soft toe. 
i: : cc grivnsvedecenddéiavéahasaned $7.75 


Style RX—Same as R only has soft toe. Style PX—Same as P only has soft toe. 


SN SG 6 4.5 vas e6e00 
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Style O—One of our old standbys with the larger 
high schools. Made of the best grade of Ath-Tan 
leather. Is a shoe of excellent quality. Is light, durable 
and a shoe we can recommend without reservation. 
Equipped with No. 4 cleats. Goodyear welt construc- 
Se EE PE db ranccteitacds eons vequdwed $6.75 


Style OX—Same as O only has soft toe. 





ada $9.75 SE BE cccccccsccdece $8.75 


~ 


Style X—A very sturdy shoe. Made throughout of a 
good grade of Athletic Tan leather. Soles are of good 
Oak leather. By all odds, the best shoe made within 
this price range. Has No. 4 cleats. Goodyear welt 
construction, nine eyelets high. 

Satewed Pubee. oc cccscccccccccccccccvcccves $5.75 
Style XX—Same as X only has soft toe. 


School Price........ 


Ehotqavsecdedescevianees $6.75 aS CU oi diene cats dcccccs0ececccecteecee 





cleat construction. 





The House of Riddell has had 18 years’ experience with female cleats and fixtures and 13 years’ experience with the male 
Our shoes can be had in either construction. 





Our long experience is your safeguard and protection. 





FOOTBALL SHOE ACCESSORIES 
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School Prices 


WANE “POOR OOS cer cS ccc eres ccsccctiocdeveesesseveeroes $1.00 
Cleats No. 1, Male or Female, per set of 14 in bag...........-+: 35 
Cleats No. 2, Male or Female, per set of 14 in bag.........+-+>- .35 
Cleats No. 4, Male, per set of 14 in bag... ..-.eeeeseeeeeeees .27 
Cleats No. 4, Female, per set of 14 in bag.......-.+eeeeeee: .27 
Cleats No. 5, Mud—Male, per set of 14 in bag..........++>: .27 
Cleats No. 5, Mud—Female, per set of 14 in bag..........+-- 27 
RON, QPOES oc dicescccccectobeccccccscecccscesecccesess 4.50 
Fixtures, complete (Male or Female Set-up)... .. ree ETCT ery F 05 
PONIES 6 oon stave ctnccvceses bethes sods Per errs Pre ee 25 
CRE WGN ccc ccccccccncccccccccnccvccccccesceseces 1.50 
Cork Soles, PGW... cccccscccccccccccccccesccccvecscesess 09 
Sole Plates, pair............ eKbun eed Serevedervespecmhes 24 
by rer er PES PRT PPE EO .20 
Reinforcement Plates, pair. .....ccccccccccccccccccccscccces 10 
Meaisioot OF, Quart. ...ccccccccccccccvseccccccccccccsoess 90 


Repair Kit — This Repair Kit Can Be Used for Both Male and Female Cleats. 
Hammer and Brace are not a part of tool kit. Scheel Price for complete kit (22 items) $10.00 
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John T. Riddell, Inc. 


1259 N. Wood Street Chicago, Illir-ois 
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The Individual Duties 


of Linemen 
(Continued from page 9) 


ness in the line, speed and ability in block- 
ing while running interference, he won the 
all-American position of guard, weighing 
only one hundred and fifty pounds. 

On offense, a guard usually takes the 
three-point stance. This he has to do if 
his team’s style of play requires him to 
pull out of the line. It would be foolish 
for him to take the four-point stance when 
charging and the three-point when coming 
out of the line. His opponent would soon 
observe these tactics and play accordingly, 
gaining great advantages. The charging 
of a guard is the same as for all other 
linemen except that he should charge 
lower. 

On defense, the guard should smash 
through the line, trying to break-up the 
opponents’ plays by either getting the man 
with the ball or spilling their line inter- 
ference. It is evident that the guard must 
get a fast start while pulling out of the 
line. One method suggested is as follows. 
When the play goes to the right, the 
guard should take a short step backward 
with his right foot and then bring the 
left one in front and across the right. 
Many coaches have found that, under the 
same circumstances a pivot on the right 
foot gives speed which cannot be found 
in any other method. All ways of getting 
out of the line require much practice, but 
the pivot method, although more effective, 
is the hardest to master. Once out of the 
line, the player must run low, as much as 
possible, to keep from getting knocked 
down for it is very important that the 
interference keep its feet. The guard, when 
running behind his own line, must be far 









































enough back to avoid tripping over his 
own linemen who may have been pushed | 
back into the play by an opponent. | 
Usually the guard has a definite assign- 
ment, that is, a certain man to keep out | 
of the play. Yet, if some other opponent | 
is closer to the play he must be taken| 
care of first. As a general rule it is safe 
enough to say that the guard should take 
the first man that is in position to break 
up the play. 

Due to the fact that the guard comes 
out of the line, many teams follow this by 
bringing the same man back on passes. 
If a running pass develops, the guards | 
come out the same and the opponents | 
watching them are unable to distinguish | 
between a running play or pass. On or-| 
dinary passing the guard may check-block, | 
or protect the passer by dropping straight | 
back. On all passes the guard should run | 
in the general direction of the ball and be | 
ready to cut off any opponent who may 
have intercepted the pass. Probably the 
most essential factor of a guard on de-| 
fense is his driving power. Being in the | 
middle of the line, where the charging is | 
the hardest, he has to take advantage of | 
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COTTON SOCKS 


the All-Ameri 
FAVORITE Ff 


You can thank Nelson for 
pioneering cotton socks to 
all-American popularity ... 
for educating football 
America to the many ad- 
vantages of this soft, yet 
tough, highly absorbent 
vegetable fibre. Using only 
the finest long staple 
combed cotton yarns, 
Nelson Socks are knit to 
size on seamless machines 
and then “‘cushionized”’ to 
add extra comfort and long 
wear. Can be boiled between 
wearings to sterilize against 
athletes foot and other in- 
fections. Best of all, Nelson 
Socks are surprisingly low 
in cost! Sold through lead- 
ing athletic distrbutors. 


“A SOCK IS AS GOOD AS IT WASHES!” 
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Ozite | 


m mat rear | 


Iv’s the filler that counts in gym mats...and that’s 
why coaches everywhere specify fillers of Genuine All-Hair 
oziTeE wherever they buy or recondition gym mats. They 


know OZITE is ALL HAIR . . . stays thick, soft and springy for 
years of toughest wear .. . can be used again when covers 
wear out, for real economy! 

OZITE is safer... felted without needles by oziTe Platen 


LOOK FOR THIS 
OZITE LABEL 


This OZITE label sewn 
on the cover of gym 
mats protects you 
against substitution... 
assures you that the 
filler is Genuine All- 
Hair OZITE Gymna- 
sium Mat Felt. 





PUT IT ON AND 


LET THEM PLAY! 
A properly oe application of 


Jensen’s Hot Pack Ointment 
enerates PLENTY OF HEAT for 
4 hours. It has a balanced quan- 

tity of local anodynes to help re- 
duce pain. Applied to sprains, 
strains, culonatad (contusions), 
it relieves pain, lets muscles relax, 
enables players to forget minor in- 
juries and play their best game. 
Ask any of the leading trainers who 
have used Lee Jensen’s Hot Pack 
Ointment for more than a decade. 
If your Sporting Goods Supply 
House cannot supply it, order di- 
rect. $1.25 per 4 lb. jar. $3.50 per 
1 Ib. jar. Cash in advance or C.O.D. 
with money back guarantee if not 
fully satisfied. 


CHATTANOOGA PHARMACAL CO. 
1402 MANUFACTURERS ROAD 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Process. ..no chance of injury from broken points or metal 
bits. OzITE is heavier and denser than ordinary fillers . .. 
laminated construction assures a flat bumpless lie! 

YOU SAVE WITH SAFETY WHEN YOU SPECIFY FILLERS OF OZITE 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE MART . 


CHICAGO 





many things to be effective. Like any 
other lineman he must start his charge as 
soon as the ball is snapped. Usually there 
are two of his opponents to stop him and 
therefore a quick start is most necessary. 
Before the restricted rules, now aiming at 
the use of the hands on an opponent's 
face, a guard had many tricks to out-wit 
the offense. Now a low powerful charge, 
and the use of the hands in certain ways 
are the only defensive weapons that he 
has. He can work more freely and use 
his hands to a better advantage with only 
one hand on the ground than he can with 
both hands down. The guard should be 
equally adept at using both of his hands, 
so that he may change his position and 
have either one or both hands up. If 
the opposition is too powerful in their 
smashing attack, then it is best for the 
guard to assume the four-point position 
or get low enough to drive under each 
play. If the guard cannot use his hands 
it is best for him to employ the hard- 
shoulder charge. If he sees the play 
coming at him, he may either throw his 
opponent to one side and drop in front of 




















Gor Our 
Readers 


who wish to save their Ath- 
letic Journals — Order our 
convenient container of spe- 
cial construction which will 
enable you to preserve your 
Journals in an orderly and 
convenient manner at a very 
low cost. These containers 
sell for exact cost or $.25 
apiece. Each will hold one 
year’s copies. 


WHAT AN OREGON 

COACH HAS TO SAY 

AFTER ORDERING CON- 
TAINERS 


I am enclosing check for 
$1.00 for which send me 4 
more of these containers. 
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| the play at the knees of the oncoming 
|man, or he may charge his opponent back 
| directly in front of the play. In general, 
|the guard should try to break through 
| the opponents’ line when on defense and 
| must not engage in a personal encounter 
| with his opponent. If there are two play- 
ers in front of him, it is best for him to 
break through thgm, trying to avoid the 
| opponents as much as possible and trying 
to keep them away from his body so that 
they cannot block him. In breaking 
through, he may shoot his arms between 
the opponents while charging forward, 
thus forcing the opponents apart. Or he 
may turn his shoulders so that they will 
be at right angles to the ground and knife 
through. When only one man is playing 
directly in front of him, he may either 
push him aside or charge him back into 
the play. At all times the defensive 
guard should keep his opponents guess- 
ing. A variation in methods is very help- 
ful to him. 

Many offenses have trick plays, the ob- 
ject of which is to pull the guards out of 
position first and then block them out 
of the play after they are in the oppo- 
nents’ backfield. Such criss-cross and split 
plays the smart guard is ever ready to 
handle. Those plays sometimes fool the 
best guards but he, who can use his foot- 
ball knowledge and keep his eyes open, 
will be of value to the team. Against of- 
fenses employing hidden ball or spinner 
plays and reverses, a guard should not 
necessarily attempt to break through the 
opponents’ line, but should play his terri- 
tory, keeping his body free from the op- 
posing lineman and ready to shift to the 
point of attack when sure of the direction 
of the play. Against the straight, hard 
running type of offense the guard should 
attempt to break through and stop the 
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play before it gets under way and gains 
momentum. 

When the opponents have the ball, the 
guard should note the formation of the 
opposing backs as well as that of the line. 
By watching the ball, he can at the same 
time see his direct opponent. When the 
offense is set, the defensive player can 
often detect the intent of the play by 
watching the backs, since very often some 
back gives the play away by his actions. 
In the line the defensive man should watch 
for any mannerism of the offensive guard 
which might aid him in detecting where 
plays are to be directed. 

The style of play at guard is dominated 
by situations which occur throughout the 
game. The position on the field, down, 
yards to go, time and score, will deter- 
mine the guard’s actions. 


The Play of the Tackle 


The late Knute Rockne, always famous 
for his in-and-outside tackle plays, was 
a very good authority on tackle play. As 
his ideal tackle he always wanted a man 
of the following description: “A tackle 
with big hands and powerful forearms and 
with a certain shiftiness of feet, makes 
the ideal kind of man for this position; 
big hands so that they can stand a lot 
of punishment, powerful forearms so that 
no one of the offense can get to his body; 
shiftiness of feet because power alone is 
not always successful; and with weight so 
he can reach over the interference when 
blocked and still get the man carrying 
the ball.” 

In addition to these requirements, it 
may be said that the tackle should be a 
player with much experience. It is better, 
if a last year’s guard has the physical 
make-up, that he should be put into tackle 
position and the new candidate be placed 
at guard. The tackle is in a position to 
make a good line out of a mediocre one, 
or vice versa, and this principle holds 
true for either the offense or the defense. 

In lining up, the tackle should watch 
his inside leg so that he may not inter- 
fere with the guard coming out of the line. 
On straight-ahead plays, he should use the 
same terrific leg drive that the guards do. 
If the play goes outside the tackle or 
end on the other side of the line, the 
tackle should block the opposing tackle 
temporarily and then go through to block 
one of the defending backs. Any time the 
play goes inside the tackle on the other 
side, or any place on his own side, he will 
have definite assignments. In such cases 
he uses his low and powerful forward 
charge. No definite rule can be laid down 
as to whom the tackle should block. It 
is safe to say, however, that a tackle 

should, if the play is going to the right, 
block his opponent to the left and vice 
versa, 

On passes the tackle should block his 
man as he comes toward him. He does 



















KAHNFAST IRONSIDE 
FOOTBALL TWILL 





KAHNFAST SATINS 


21 WINNING COLORS! 


HE Army is using Kahnfast Ironside Football Twill 

for Parachute Troopers’ uniforms! You can bet 
your cleats they wanted a cloth that will take plenty 
of punishment. What's more, those boys need lightness 
of weight to allow full action-freedom. 
Teams want action-freedom, too! They get it when their 
uniforms are tailored of Kahnfast Ironside Football 
Twill. That's the fabric that’s woven to allow hard- 
working bodies to B-R-E-A-T-H-E . . . that's the fabric 
with EXTRA WEAR woven right into every yard! 


KAHNFAST ATHLETIC FABRICS 





Write 
for swatches 
of both Kahn- 
fast favorites, 
and names of 
uniform 
makers fea- 
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Theres more than ize 
UNIVERSAL BLEACHERS 


@ For over 25 years, Universal has consistently 
stressed quality in the design, material and workman- 
ship of its products. Many early models are still in 
service. Universal Wood Portables are made of 
extra heavy, select materials. The ''A'’ shaped horses 
are cut and built on steel templates to assure full 
uniformity. All seat and foot 

boards are select Douglas Fir, 

edge bolted to prevent splitting; 

all metal parts and bolts are 

over size. The steel shod stringer 

nose, wn at right, fits into a 

steel sfiffop iron, bolted to the 

sill, to form a non-slip pressure | 

joint whose center of thrust is | 

near the center of the stringer; | 

while our 100% bolted construc- 

tion adds further safety. 


UNIVERSAL STEEL FOLDING STANDS 


close compactly along the "Gym" wails. This space 
saving permits the use of cross courts for basket 
ball practice, thus doubling the ber of players 
accommodated at one time. For "Gyms" with en- 
trances in the side walls, our new MITER-CORNER 
sections, shown below, permit placing seats in 
otherwise wasted space. 





These corner sections can be used with any new or 
previous installation of Fold-A-Way XL Stands. An 
eight row corner section provides 84 additional seats. 
Their operation, like the Fold-A-Way Stand, is simple 
and easy; first the cabinet opens down, then the 
stand swings out and down to rest on the cabinet 
for full floor protection. To close, the process is 
merely reversed. 


Our engineering department will gladly help you 
solve your seating problems, at no added cost to 
you. 


Write today for informative bulletins 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 








not charge. On punts the left tackle 


| usually goes down the field helping the 
| ends. The right tackle holds his man out 


of the play just long enough to stop the 
punt from being blocked, then he too goes 


| down the field. This is true if the kicker 


is right footed. If the kicker is left footed, 
the right tackle goes down the field and 
the left tackle waits. 

On defense the tackle may not play 
quite so low as on offense, but it is well 
for him to have one hand on the ground. 
Many coaches want the four-point posi- 
tion. The place where he lines up, de- 
pends upon the offense that his opponents 
are using. Against a balanced line and 
backfield, the tackles must keep the of- 
fensive line between them. That is to say, 
both tackles play the outside shoulder of 
the offensive end. On any kind of an 
unbalanced offense, the tackle shifts with 
the guard as already explained. The 
tackle, as any other linemen, must always 
watch the opponents’ line and backfield. 
He will, without a doubt, have been 
coached against the specific type of offense 
the opponents are using but variations 
from that offense can often be expected 
in games. Usually the tackle plays about 
one and one-half yards from his guard. 
Having the proper position the tackle can, 
and sometimes should, move around a 
little so as to make the offense give indi- 
cation as to the play. His eyes must be 
on the ball so that he may charge across 
the line the same time that it is snapped. 
If a starting signal is used the tackle 
should watch the backs, thus getting a 
better indication as to when the ball is 
put into play. Once the ball is snapped, 
the tackle rushes at the man in front of 
him, usually the end. With his arms 
partly extended, he pushes the opponent 
out of the way or into the offensive inter- 
ference. Oftentimes he can work himself 
to the man with the ball, but especially 
on power plays, his main objective is to 
strip the ball-carrier or his interference 
and leave it up to the secondary to make 
the tackle. When a wing-back or the end 
of the offense is charging the defensive 
tackle, he should be careful not to be 
flanked out of position. In this case his 
best defense is to point his outside leg 
toward these offensive men and prevent 
them from getting at his body. The 


| tackle in cases like this, where the play 
| is on either side of him, is the key man. 
| That calls for him to be shifty and ag- 
| gressive. The tackle should drive in low 


with his legs spread apart, so that he can 
keep his feet better and, at the same 


| time, withstand any clipping that is di- 


rected against him. All tackles must 
charge ahead. The one playing on the 
strong side often makes the mistake of 
charging around, while the weak-side 
tackle is more inclined to make the mis- 
take of slicing. ; 

If the play is directed to the other side 
of the line, a tackle should always follow 


the play. If he charges in fast and a 
reverse or cut-back should develop, he 
is still in position to stop the advance. 
If, on the other hand he waits, it is evi- 
dent that he will be side-swiped. On any 
fake play such as spinners, reverses, and 
cut-backs it is better for him to hesitate 
for a second and watch the play develop. 
If the smashing-end style of play is used, 
the tackle cannot be as reckless. When 
the offense needs only a small gain the 
tackles must play closer to the center, 
charge lower than ever and toward the 
center. 

On passes or punts, the tackles should 
rush the man handling the ball, but al- 
ways be ready to cover up any short 
plunge through the line. 


The Play of the End 


In the modern game of football the end 
at all times is in a very conspicuous posi- 
tion. He must be able to adapt himself 
to every possible situation that confronts 
him. These situations call for a very alert 
player and it is a belief of some coaches 
that he is the key man in the line. 

The end more than any other player 
needs certain qualifications that are neces- 
sary for his job. A coach may change 
a tackle to a guard or vice versa but 


_an end, to be better than the average, 


must be a “natural#’ That is to say, he 
must have the physical and mental attri- 
butes to be an end. 

He must be a reliable tackler and pass 
receiver, and have enough imagination to 
devise mannerisms by means of which he 
may mislead his opponents as to his real 
intentions. He must have confidence in 
his ability to cope with any situation. 
Since he is out in the open, his playing 
is conspicuous and so are his errors. 

As to stance of an end there is no 
definite rule. He may use a two, three, 
or four-point position. There is one fac- 
tor that must be watched and that is 
that his legs are not spread so much as 
are those of a tackle. Keeping his legs 
close together will give him a_ better 
starting position for his fast charge. All 
the other finer points for the stance of 
an end are the same as those of any other 
lineman. He must face the opposing 
line squarely, have his head up, back 
straight, his tail low, and at no time give 
any indications to the other team as to 
his intentions. An end should be close 
to his tackle unless the formation in use 
makes it necessary for him to play wide. 
He should not be induced to follow an 
opposing tackle who varies his position. 
A clever tackle will sometimes move out 
wide or close in, to see if he can determine 
by the action of the opposing end what 
play is developing. If the offensive end 
follows him out, so as to be in a position 
to box him in on an end play, the play 
is evident. Consequently, the offensive 
end must not leave his position until the 
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ball is snapped. If the opposing tackle 
plays out too far for the end to block 
him in, the quarterback should send the 
plays inside tackle. A few gains then will 
cause the tackle to move in close to de- 
fend his position. 

An end must be a good blocker on at 
least 75 per cent of the plays in which 
he has a definite assignment. Side-swip- 
ing and the pivot blocks are good offensive 
weapons when the play is not exactly di- 
rected at his position. His straight-on 
charge must be executed with much speed, 
especially against a tackle who will, most 
of the time, be heavier than he. Besides 
the straight-on or the shoulder charge, the 
end must sometimes drive between the 
tackle’s legs and continue his charge as 
he raises himself up, causing the tackle to 
flounder helplessly, When the end has a 
wing-back to help him in handling the 
tackle, he and this back should practice 
and develop teamwork so that each will 
know what part the other is to play in 
putting the opposing tackle out of the 
play. The end should be in action in 
every play, even if it is toward the oppo- 
site side of the line. He should leave his 
position with the snap of the ball and 
follow up the play to make it safe, watch- 
ing for fumbles, covering quickly should 
one occur and tackling the opponent who 
may secure the ball. Or he may go through 
the line without blocking and cross over 
in front of the play to interfere for the 
runner, in case he succeeds in getting 
past the opponents’ line. Often, on in-or- 
outside tackle plays, on the opposite side 
of the line, the end must rush through the 
line and block off one of the opposing 
team’s secondary. 

On forward passes, the end lines up the 
same as on any other play. Wherever 
possible, in other words when he has 
time, the end should block or fake to 
slow the opponent down, so that the lat- 
ter cannot rush the passer. Then the 
end must run for his assigned spot or 
direction as fast as he can. An end 
should always be reminded by his coach 
to keep on running and never to slow 
down, for this will give the defense a 
chance to cover him. While running out 
for a pass, the end must have a change 
of pace and change of direction. He must 
feint with his eyes and facial expression 
to cover up his real destination. In catch- 
ing a pass the end’s fingers and wrists 
should be relaxed. When the end is a 
decoy on a forward pass, he should play 
his part well; he must go out for the 
pass as if it were intended for him. Good 


decoying is an important part of a for- 
ward-pass play. 

On punts, the end has to go down the 
field as fast as possible. He should not 
look around until he hears the thud of 
the ball. Then he should stay on the 
outside of the receiver and, when within 
five yards of this man, should slow down 
and let the offensive man point the direc- 
tion in which he is going to run. The 
most important factor in getting under 
punts is for the end to keep away from 
the offensive backs who are blocking. The 
stiff arm should be used against these 
men and a change of pace is even more 
effective. 

On defense, the end should be two to 
four yards from the tackle, the proper 
distance varying according to the system 
that the offense is using. The duties that 
he performs will vary for the same rea- 
son. The end should assume a position 
similar to that of a sprinter and should 
face toward the offensive end. On a 
smashing game, we find the end a little 
closer to the tackle and, with the snap 
of the ball, rushing into the opposing 
backs, trying to get at the man with the 
ball or trying to spill the interference. 
Against any compact offense, this method 
is a very successful one, the only weak- 
ness being that it leaves a weak spot in 
the defense for end-around plays. In this 
case the backs must be strong defensive 
men. 

The end must be taught to play more 
conservatively against open, spread, or ec- 
centric formations and therefore, must 
practice both methods. In this case, the 
end comes straight across the line of scrim- 
mage for about two or three yards, more 
or less close to the ground and ready to 
use his hands so that none of the defensive 
backs can get at him and block him out. 
As the play develops, he can vary his 
course accordingly. Although this is called 
the waiting or floating type of a game, 
the end should never wait on the line of 
scrimmage or after he has crossed it. If 
the play is coming toward his position, he 
must meet it quickly and not hesitate or 
wait for the interference to get to him. 
He should keep well to the outside of 
the play, so that he will force it to the 
inside of him toward his mates, if he is 
not able to tackle the runner or stop 
the play himself. If the play is a mass 
formation and the interference close to 
the runner, the end should use the same 
style of play as he would on his smashing 
game, that is, block the interference. 


Light for Athletics 


(Continued from page 20) 


may well be said that the projector is the 
heart of the lighting system. Although 
the poles, wires, switches, lamps and total 
wattage of two systems may be identical, 
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the results will vary greatly with the type 
of floodlight employed. 

Let us emphasize the importance of a 
glare-free type of floodlight. There are 





PLAY NIGHT FOOTBALL 
UNDER GIANTS 


SAVE—GIANT projectors re- 
quire only SIX poles — ASK US! 


Glare-free Illumination—Even Distri- 
bution. 


GIANT PROJECTORS produce illu- 
mination more nearly approaching 
daylight efficiency than any other that 
can be employed. The illumination is 
soft, mellow, blue-white and glare-free 
and of high intensity. 

GIANT PROJECTORS do a marvel- 
ous job from but six points of distribu- 
tion—because they produce a flood of 
light, free from streaks, beams and 
sharp shadows. The great flood of 
light from but SIX sources covers the 
field with a soft light that promotes 
pleasant visibility. 

A Giant Lighting Specialist is ready 
to help you. 


Ask for him—no obligation. 
GIANT PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
Approved type 


GIANT BLEACHERS are furnished 
in sizes that will fit into any available 
space and give maximum seating ca- 
pacity. GIANT BLEACHERS are 
easily erected and transferred to your 
athletic field or to your gymnasium. 


The GIANT LINE MARKER will 
keep your athletic field well marked 
with a minimum of time and labor; 
and use GIANT LINE WHITE for 
marking your athletic field. Ask for 
literature. 

Join the Throng of Enthusiastic Giant Users 

Let Giant Completely Equip Your Athletic Field 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Dept. AJ. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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THEODORE MAYER & COMPANY 
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thru | Faulty Vision! 
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SAFE-PLAY 
GOGGLES 
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SHATTERABLE 
GLASSES 


p> FOR EVERY SPORT! 


Keep your play ers—and 
keep them comfortable! Our 
Goggles and Glasses were de- 
signed by a skilled Optom- 
etrist and an experienced 
coach. University and High 
School Coaches all over the 
country have tested them, 
and won’t go through a 
game without them. Make 
up your mind now, to make 
use of every man! 


WRITE TODAY for complete 
information for your teams 


SAFE-PLAY GOGGLE CO. 


438 E. Grand 
Dr. D. T. 


L. E. Pe Ath. mq 
Opto: Beloit College 





only a very few projectors on the market 
that are specifically glare-free. By glare- 
free we mean that at a low mounting 
height of only fifty feet above the ground 
one can look right into a battery of ten, 
twelve, or fourteen of these two lamp re- 
flectors and catch a small, fast-moving 
baseball without batting an eye. Glare- 
free means a soft light that is no strain on 
the optic nerve when one looks directly 
into the reflector. There are two major 
groups of people at any athletic contest 
that must be considered. First of all the 
players. Any football lighting system 
should be laid out so that the players will 
look directly into the projectors but a 
small percentage of the time. During the 
time that they must look into the reflec- 
tors, they may either have a glare to look 
at or a soft, blue-white, mellow glow. 
Secondly, the paying customers who sit 
from two to two and a half hours watch- 
ing a contest are an important considera- 
tion. Soft, mellow, glare-free light that 
approximates daylight efficiency enables 
both spectators and players to get the 
utmost out of a game; therefore, light 
quality is of paramount importance when 
a floodlighting system is being purchased. 


Poles 


This past summer when my family and 
I were on our vacation, we saw many ath- 
letic fields, and a good percentage of them 
were lighted. One thing that we noticed in 
particular was the great variance in the 
number of supporting structures or poles. 
We saw as many as six and eight poles on 
each side of the playing field. Then, too, 
we saw many gridirons with but six poles, 
three poles on each side. This arrange- 
ment seemed to give less visual obstruc- 
tion. When we talked to coaches who 
have the six-pole type of installation, we 
learned that the center pole is on the fifty- 
yard line, where but a very small per- 
centage of the actual playing takes place, 
and therefore, there is practically no ob- 
struction. The end poles are also located 
so that they are entirely out of the way. 
Six poles are sufficient to light a football 
field providing the right type of projector 
is used. The poles should always be placed 
between the sides of the football field and 
the track. To put the poles behind the 
grandstand decreases the efficiency of each 
projector used and requires a great addi- 
tion in wattage to get fair results. Sixty 
foot poles set eight feet deep in the ground 
are always recommended when a glare- 
free projector is employed. Steel towers 
are sometimes used, but they are consider- 
ably more expensive and good butt treated 
poles are entirely satisfactory. 


Wattage 


Thirty-six thousand watts of light for 
a football gridiron is the absolute mini- 
mum anyone should consider. From there 


up the steps are graduated to 48 KW, 54 
KW, 72 KW, 81 KW, 90 KW. Most high 
schools should have at least 54,000 watts. 
An installation of 72,000 watts with the 
proper type of floodlight projectors is one 
to which anyone may point with justifiable 
pride. Many colleges are using 72,000 
watts with great success. Seldom, if ever, 
is there any justification for 100,000 watts 
or more on a football field. 


Financing 


Any school which has a good football 
squad can light its athletic field and pay 
the cost from gate receipts. When a school 
superintendent and his faculty determine 
to put in a floodlighting plant there is al- 
ways a way to get the job done. The re- 
liable companies that specialize in lighting 
athletic areas have many helpful sugges- 
tions on how to get the job done and are 
ready to co-operate with schools that wish 
to have light football fields. 


Golf Instruction Methods 


at the University of 
Nebraska 


(Continued from page 24) 


groups in each class according to perform- 
ance and conduct the instruction work as 
governed by the results with each group. 

Golf instruction classes of girls must be 
handled differently than classes of boys. 
The girls, usually, will not work much by 
themselves or for themselves, but will fol- 
low instructions more conscientiously than 
boys. 

I have worked giving one period to 
class work and one to practice or labo- 
ratory work, dividing each period into 
class work and practice work. Both meth- 
ods have their advantages. All pupils de- 
sire more practice work than class work 
but eventually find that they lack ade- 
quate groundwork, and do not advance as 
rapidly in swinging and scoring as they do 
when balance between class and laboratory 
instruction is maintained. 

Using a pupil to demonstrate the swing 
is far more effective than the instructor's 
personal demonstration alone. The in- 
structor can demonstrate alongside the pu- 
pil to clarify the idea the instructor is 
trying to put over. 

Great discretion and _ consideration 
should be employed in use of a pupil as 
co-demonstrator for the effect of the whole 
idea is ruined if any embarrassment is 
suffered by the pupil who is assisting in 
the demonstration. 

Providing various types of competition 
and rivalry in skills between class units 
will help greatly to sustain all pupils’ in- 
terest in the instruction work. I have 
also found it advisable to shift more ob- 
servant and co-operative units into higher 
grade units. 
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More Time for a 


Bigger Job 


UCH has been said in recent months 
regarding the percentage of re- 
jections in the draft due to physical 
disabilities. The answer is being sup- 


plied by those connected with physical | 
education work. The answer is simple | 


—more time must be devoted to that | 


| Kahnfast Satins 


type of work than has been heretofore. | 


Many of the colleges are taking the step 


by increasing the length of hours stu- | 


dents must devote to physical education 
before credits for graduation can be se- 
cured. 


Moves are under way to more rigidly 
enforce the laws which provide that a 
certain amount of the high school cur- 
riculum must be devoted to forms of 
physical education. This means that you 
coaches are going to be more heavily 
burdened with work than in the past. 


In connection with our Coaches Ready 
Reference Buying Guide, run in the May 
and June issues, the substance of the 
comments reaching us was—it is a great 
time saver. We are therefore continu- 
ing our Coaches Ready Reference Buy- 
ing Guide. This will permit you to secure 
information quickly and easily. It takes 
several days to compile these lists sent 
to the manufacturers so the sooner the 
request reaches us, the sooner you will 
receive the material from the manufac- 
turer. 
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® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 

® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 

® Special “training menus” gladly arranged. 

® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 
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the IWORY SYSTEM came through! — 


All Football Equipment intrusted to our care fof re- 
conditioning after the 1940 season was ready for return 
shipment by August 15, and every customer who asked 
for an earlier delivery date, was accommodated. 


There was no cutting of corners or skimping on ma- 

terials, on our part, as the result of increased Inventory, 

Cost or Shortage. The exacting specifications of an 

IVORY SYSTEM Quality Job were faithfully carried 

out, and for the exact price quoted by our Estimators 
_ when equipment was taken months ago. 


We mention these facts so that you may know that 
your Athletic Equipment is in safe and dependable 
hands when you place it in the care of the IVORY 
SYSTEM for reconditioning. 


Send for Booklet “Romance of Leather’’ 
Ask for your copy of Ivory System Observer 


Ivory system 


Reconditionets of thletic Egutpment 


PEABODY MASSACHUSETTS | 

















